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Card Settings Kept Accurate 
With the Modern Lubricant 


Card bearings lubricated with NON-FLUID OIL are protected 
from wear by constant and dependable lubrication, since NON- 


FLUID OIL does not drip and leak like liquid oil.. 


Freedom from wear in bearings assures close and accurate ad- 
justment of doffer and top flats, so essential to the production 
of uniform sliver. 


Money is saved on-oil and application cost also. In comb-boxes, 


for example, NON-FLUID OIL outlasts liquid oil from 6 to 8 times. 


Send for free testing samples and bulletin Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK. N. J. 
Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence, R. IL. Detroit, Mich. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, lll. St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, 8S. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Perhaps you've heard ol the boy who wanted to eliminate 
school; so he played hooky and hid in the closet at home 
all day long. By the end of the day he decided he'd 


paid too big a price for “elimination.” 


Spinners of cotton yarns are interested in long draft 


spinning because they want to eliminate operations, 
time and labor. However, in selecting long draft equip- 


ment, they should make sure that, in eliminating, they do 


not sacrifice the simplicity, cleanliness and low upkeep 
that are characteristic of regular type spinning frames. 
They don’t want to keep on paying for elimination in- 
definitely in the form of increased upkeep. 


H & B Four Roller Long Draft Spinning offers elimination 
of operations, time and labor WITHOUT PENALTIES, 


because, as regards simplicity, it more nearly approaches 


FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 


regular spinning than any other type of long draft equip- 
ment. 


At the same time it is highly efficient in performing its 
task. It gives free play to the fibres, so that the longer 
fibres naturally work toward the core of the yarn, where 
they make for greater strength, while the shorter fibres 


work outward. Roller No. 2 performs the same function — 


as do belts in other systems,—it prevents sagging and 
controls the shorter fibres. At the same time fly (and 
other waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. It does not 
bunch up and is not carried into the yarn. 


The ultimate result is a strength, evenness and smoothness 
of product not ordinarily associated with long draft 
spinning. 


Specify H & B Four Roller Long Draft and thus maintain 


quality and obtain lower costs WITHOUT PENALTIES. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 16! Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE, 815 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg; CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 
1201-3 Johnston bldg. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C.. | 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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TEATIL 


QUALETYWY* EXTREME DURABILITY * RESILIENCY 


Everlastic textile roll cots may 
be new to you, but they are NOT 
new to many prominent mills, 
where they have been tested on a 
manufacturing scale for 3 years. 

For instance, in one of the best 
50,000 spindle -yarn mills in the 
country, spinning as many as 97 
different styles of yarn, ranging 
from 3’s made from harsh, short- 
stapled Indian cotton to 120’s 
made from fine, silky, long-stapled 
stock from the Sudan district, 
frames equipped with Everlastic 
have been changed without any 
delay whatsoever from 3’s yarn to 
110’s. 

Everlastic was 10 years in the 
making. E. 1. Dupont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., furnish the raw mate- 
rial (Duprene). U. S. Rubber 
Products, Inc., and Manhattan 
Raybestos Co. make the finished 
product. Their laboratory control 
methods assure uniformity and 
dependability. Many of the best 
spinning mills in the country have 
already PROVED this uniformity 
and dependability on a manufac- 


turing scale, under a variety of 


conditions. 


oxidizing. 


times the life of leather covering. 
7. Very resilient. Will not Mute or Flatten. 
This means a better yarn, longer lite of roll covers and savings in oil and power. 
loss in drawing quality or cushion. 10. Total direct savings of 50 to 75 percent over cork or leather usually possible, 


Everlastic is already a PER- 
FECTED product (not an experi- 
ment). 

Write for circular TB, giving 
the COMPLETE story of Ever- 
lastic performance. 


Mills that have grinding equip- 
ment may order Everlastic cots 
direct from our Boston office 
or from agents. Mills without 
grinding equipment may order 
from one of the agents listed here-_ 
with. | 


ROGER W. CUTLER 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Lib. 6700 


AGENTS SELLING ONLY TO MILLS WITH 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT:—J. Bradford Hodges. 
161 Spring 8St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. (in Georgia 
only); Greenville Textile Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. (Ala., Va., W. Va., Tenn., N. C.. 
and 8S. ©.); Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, 
Tex. (La., Tex., Miss., Okla., and Ark.). 


AGENTS SELLING TO MILLS WITHOUT 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT:—©. B. Wetherell & 
Son Co., Fall River, Mass.; William R. 
West, New Bedford, Mass.: Howland-Bridge 
Co., Inc., Chester, Pa.; Stewart Roller Shop, 
Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, Rock~- 
ingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C©.; Textile Roll Covering Works, 
LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roll Covering Co., 
East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; 
Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


1. Oil proof. 2. Unalttected by changes in temperature. 3. Four times the life of cork cots. 4%. Six to sixteen 
5. Superior drawing surface produces stronger and more even yarn. 
8. Resiliency can be regulated, permitting less top weight. 
9. Can be rebuffed repeatedly without 
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Self-Sutticiency 
Has Tripped Many a Good Man j 
Good Enough | | 
Carries a Handicap That May Trip That Mill at a Time | 
When It Hurts Most & 
When is a Loom Obsolete ? ‘ 
Whether New or Old in Years or Use 5 
A Loom Becomes Obsolete a? 
When a Better Loom is Built $ 
Our X Family Looms are Better Looms 4 
They are Better Me: hanically 
Ka 
They Weave Better Cloth q 
They Produce More C oth — 20 ‘eatela: | 
DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia riopedaie Massachusetts Spartar burg S 
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Buy Cotton Fabrics for Road 


Construction 


EFINITE plans for the purchasing of ten million 


mats for road construction. have been announced 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration in Wash- 
ington. It is hoped’ that the initial experiments made in 
the use of cotton for this purpose will result in the per- 
manent use of cotton membranes in bituminous road- 
building. Details regarding the purchases were announc- 
ed in a booklet just issued by the Farm Bureau. 


The booklet states that mills that wish to submit bids 
for the fabric business should notify the market section 
of AAA so that the proper notification can be sent all 
interested manufacturers. . 


“Contracts for purchase will be made from time to 
time as sufficient requests are received and approved to 
assure the price advantage of large sized orders,’ the 
announcement stated. 

The announcement gives the following additional de- 
tails: 

Bids will be ioneaiial on the basis of the lowest total 
cost to the Government, including shipping charges to 
point of delivery. Bids may be asked for on a delivered 
basis to specified points as well as on an f. o. b. shipping 
point basis. Information on this will be given in each 
specific request for bids. 

- To insure fair and accurate consideration of bids, man- 
ufacturers will be asked to state their unit price on all or 
such part of each total procurement as they may wish to 
bid on, and in addition they will be asked to state their 
unit price on smaller quantities. In this way contracts 
can be let at the lowest total cost, including shipping costs 
from point of production to point of delivery, for each 
shipment of materials. So far as feasible, purchases and 
shipments will be made in carload lots, or in units there- 
of, to insure minimum shipping costs. re for 
bide on mats follow: 

Material and cotton covering 40 
inches wide, weighing not less than 7 ounces per linear 
yard and known in the trade as “osnaburg”’ of the reg- 
ular commercial standard with not less than 32 threads in 
warp and 28 threads in filling, having a minimum average 
breaking strength (grab method) of 60 pounds in the 
warp and 60 pounds in the filling, shall be used in the 
manufacture of the mats. 

The raw material used in the manufacture of this cot- 


square yards of cotton fabrics and 80,000 cotton | 


ton cloth shall be raw cotton, cotton comber waste, cotton 
card strip waste, or combinations thereof. The tensile 
strength and other physical characteristics of the cloth 
shall be equal to those ordinarily specified in purchasing 
such material for industrial purposes. The filling mate- 
rial for the mats shall be a cotton “bat” or “bats” made 
of raw cotton, cotton comber waste, cotton card strip 


waste, or combinations thereof, and shall weigh not less 


than 12 ounces per square yard. 

The grade of cotton used for this purpose shall be not 
lower than good ordinary and the foreign matter in the 
comber waste and card strips shall be in excess of that 
ordinarily found in raw cotton of this grade. The thread 
used for sewing ends and flaps transversely and for the 
longitudinal stitching of the mat shall be approximately 
equivalent in size and strength to three cord No. 30 cot- 
ton thread. The cotton thread for tufting shall not be 
less than four cord No. 12s. 

It was made clear in the announcement that requests 
for the cotton fabric and mats will come direct from the 
various State highway ‘commissions and that the yardage 
purchased will depend entirely upon the needs of the in- 
dividual States. 

In connection with the use of the cotton binder fabric, 
J. S. Williamson, State highway engineer for South Car- 
olina, states that the experience of his department has 
been purely experimental, but the experiments had shown 
that the fabric kept road tops from “cracking and unrav- 
eling,”’ 

He credited Dr. Charles H. Moorefield, his predeces- 
sor, who is now with the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 
with hitting upon the idea. 

Cotton cloth was laid at Moorefield’s orders between 
layers of asphalt on a 150-foot stretch of highway near 
Columbia in 1926 in the first experiment of its kind. 

Similar experiments followed in other parts of the 
State, subject to varying climatic condititons. Approxi- 
mately four miles of fabric-reinforced highways have 
been built, divided into stretches of 150 feet to more than 
one-half mile. 

W. K. Beckman, highway mintenance engineer, re- 
ported that the sections laid on cotton fabric “showed up 
better than adjacent stretches” in recent comparisons of 
the effect of traffic on roads. Williamson said the fabric 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Style Trends 


1s News 


The big news in the world of cotton at the moment is 
voile—voile in every conceivable pattern and coloring, 
or combination of coloring, in fine chiffon or coarser tex- 
tures. The outstanding trend is toward large, all-over 
florals, and solid color backgrounds. One voile has nov- 
elty cords running through it, irregularly spaced, in field 
flowet design. Another has a lino check, one inch wide, 
with a plain lino through the warp anda novelty curved 
lino through the filling. Flowers are printed on a back- 
ground of’ contrasting color. Some dark background 
voiles of the coarser type have huge scroll designs in 
white. 


Fretp FLowrer DEsIGNS 


Field flowers, used so much in silks last year, have 
invaded the cotton field, arid they are seen in the most 
unusual color combinations—the more unusual the better 
—brown, powder blue, ocre and beige; gray, black, red 
and soft blue, with touches of yellow, using large poppies. 
Powder blue with coral pink and mulberry, with dashes 
of black, with large daisies as the motif. And the design 
in each case covers almost all the background. 


BLISTERED RAYON 


A leading New York house has a new rayon fabric 
which is crease-resisting and drapes beautifully. It has 


Swatch 2 


a blistered self stripe in two widths, and is printed in 
fruit, floral or geometric designs on a white ground. 
Swatch No. 1 shows a floral following the Chinese influ- 
ence, in powder blue, aquamarine, green and a pale cerise, 
outlined in black. No. 2 is a polka dot in red and three 
shades of blue, also on a white ground. | 


Novet DeEsIcns 


There has been a demand recently for novel designs— 
mushrooms, for instance, on a fine organdy in a small, 
widely spaced pattern, on white or solid color background. 
The design will be perhaps half an inch wide, spaced two 


Cotton Fabrics 


inches apart. These fabrics are intended especially for 
children’s dresses. | 


SHEETINGS 


The exclusive designers have adopted fine quality sheet- 
ings as the sport fashion for the coming summer, and 
what the exclusive house does today the less expensive 
house does tomorrow. In fact, reasonably priced dresses 
are already appearing, made of this tough fabric. Some. 
manufacturers have rubberized sheeting for yachting and 
beach wear. It is dyed in strong colors—blue the shade > 
of workmen’s jeans, rust or brick, and also in natural. 


NovELTyY PIQuE 


Piques in the last few years have been changing their 
appearance so much that sometimes it is difficult to rec- 
ognize them. A particularly good one has a small dia- 
mond pattern woven into the material; and comes in many 
variations, from plain white to the most intricate geo- 
metrics. Swatch No. 3 shows it in a conventional floral 
in navy blue and bright red on white. Swatch No. 4 is 
the same coloring in bold stripes. Another of these bed- 
spread designs comes in dark backgrounds with -white 
floral pattern. | 


From AND THERE 


Purple is very popular in the newest cottons . . . Quite 
large velveray polka dots in white on colored back- 


aly 


Swatch 4 


grounds .. . Aquamarine is still in great demand ... A 
muslin has a tit-tat-toe design in white squares on a col- | 
ored ground . . . Powder blue is very important in the 
color cycle . . . Heavy corded fabrics, with a club yarn 
running through them, will be used for suits, for spring, 
summer and early winter cruising . . . Mesh which looks 
exactly like a mercerized knitted material has a coin 
effect in contrasting stitch . . . Laces are good in grey, 
white and black . . . Shadow effect organdies are much 
liked . . . Deep pink with soft blue, purple and white, 
with touches of gray and yellow . . . Powder blue and 
dubonnet . . . Gray with white, scarlet and black. 
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ENTIRE MILL village of Lindale 


(Ga.) 
Division of Pepperel Mfg. Co. is painted with 
Outside Barreled Sunlight. Plant interiors 
also painted with Interior Barreled Sunlight. 


INDIAN HEAD MILLS of Alabama paint all 
mill village cottages with Outside Barreled 
Sunlight. Interiors of their plant also 
painted with Interior Barreled Sunlight. 


| 


4 


MERRIMACK MPG. CO., at Huntsville, Ala., 
paint all mill village homes with Outside Bar- 
reled Sunlight and their plant interiors with 
Interior Barreled Sunlight. 


Mill Village 


BARRELE 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 
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AVINGS begin the first time you 
paint your mill village home exte- 
riors with Outside Barreled Sunlight. 
For, in spite of its slightly higher price 
per gallon, you'll need Jess paint per job 
. . . Outside Barreled Sunlight is noted 
for its tremendous spreading and cover- 
ing powers. This also means less Jabor ... 
a big saving when you consider that the 
cost of labor is 3 to 4 times greater than 
that of paint. 


Repaintings with Outside Barreled Sun- 
light are fewer and further between... 


‘less expensive when they come. This un-. 


usually durable exterior paint wears slow- 
ly, smoothly, evenly . . . leaves surfaces 
in a shape that requires far less time and 
labor for scraping, sandpapering. 


Whitest of all outside whites in its pure 
white form, Outside Barreled Sunlight 
also has a distinction of its own in color. 


Write for complete details. Address U. S. 


Gutta Percha Paint Co., 5-D Dudley 


Street, Providence, R. I. Branches or 
distributors in all principal cities. (For 
Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.). 


New... OUTSIDE 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT 
UNDERCOAT 


It’s as important as the finishing coat 
—the undercoat of any exterior paint- 
ing job! 

Outside Barreled Sunlight Under- 
coat does a real job of priming ... It 
penetrates and bonds, providing a film 
that readily takes and holds the Out- 
side Barreled Sunlight Finishing Coat. 
Highly pigmented, Outside Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat produces a harder 
drying film than the more elastic fin- 
ishing coat. This is vital to longer wear. 
It brushes easily, covers better, and 
dries nearly ‘‘flat’’ with just the right 
*“*tooth’’ to allow quick, easy applica- 
tion of finishing coat. : 


UNLIGHT 
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To Buy Cotton Fabrics for Road 
Construction 
(Continued from Page 5) 
itself was “perfectly preserved.”’ 

The experiment has attracted wide interest in other 
States and South American and European countries, ‘the 
engineers said. Beckham commented that chunks of the 
1926 road had been dug up as samples for visiting dele- 
gations. 

Because of the limited extent of operations and com- 
paratively recent construction of most South Carolina 


highways, determination of maintenance costs of cotton- 


reinforced roads has been difficult. ° 

Beckham said the fabric treatment required from six 
to eight bales of cotton a mile, and Williams placed the 
increased cost of construction by the use of the fabric at 
“$800 to $1,000 a mile.”’ 


“If it eventually will save resurfacing, it is worth it,” 


both agreed, “but time alone will tell.”’ 

Bituminous highways have to be resurfaced or retreat- 
ed on an average of once every three to five years at an 
estimated cost of approximately $],100 or more per treat- 
ment. 

Williamson said the State Department contemplated 
applying for a Federal allotment sufficient for approxi- 
mately 50 miles of road under the Department of Agricul- 
ture experiment. North Carolina, New Jersey, and other 
States were expected to participate. 

‘With the use of the fabric on a larger scale and in 
different parts of the State and country where it will be 
subjected to different weather conditions,” he concluded, 
‘the feasibility of its general use can be determined.” 

A regulation of the Federal Bureau of Roads would 
require States joining the experiment to report the costs 
of fabric installation and road maintenance over a five- 
year period. | 


New Machine for Designs on Fabrics 


A great deal of attention has been attracted to a re- 
cently announced development that utilizes an electro- 
magnet apparatus attached either to a loom or a flat knit- 
ting machine to handle work that has been done hereto- 
fore exclusively on the jacquard looms. 

The machine is now being shown by the Lefler Syndi- 

cate, of 35 West 32nd street, New York, and has already 
been inspected by a large number of manufacturers. 
_ The machine comes originally from Europe, where it 
has been in operation on a number of knitting machines. 
Lehman Bros., the bankers, have secured the American 
rights for it in this country. Included in the syndicate 
promoting it are besides Robert Lehman, of Lehman 
Bros., several well-known men in the knitting industry 
like Milton Erlanger, of the BVD, Inc., and A. L. Flesh, 
of the Atlas Underwear Company, and George Fisher. 
The understanding is that the machine will be exhibited 
at the Knitting Arts Exposition to be held next month in 
Philadelphia. 

The apparatus consists of a grill placed facing the 
needles of the knitting machine or the wires of the loom. 
Within the grill are levers movable on their axles. Over 
this grill glides an electro magnet. This is connected with 
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a transmitter which glides over a metal foil on which the 
design is drawn with insulating paint, thus making parts 
of the metal foil insulated and parts conducting. The 
movement of the electro magnet and the transmitter is 
synchronized with the movement of the loom or flat knit- 
ting machine. | 

The patented Lefler process works as follows: An 
electric current is sent through the metal foil and the 
transmitter, the latter relaying the electric current, inter- 
rupted according to the design on the foil, to the electro 
magnet. The interruptions of the current act on the 
hammer of the electro magnet, which, in turn acts on the 
levers placed within the grill, moving only the wanted 
levers and putting these in position according to the de- 
sign on the metal foil. The so selected levers push into 
posititon the needles or wires needed to make the design. 


Neild Sees Trade Good Without Tax 


Boston.—Frank I. Neild, president of the National: 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers, returned here from 
Washington and commented on the rejection of the 
processing tax by the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in part as follows: 

“The ‘soak the poor’ idea of taxing food and clothing 
materials has been thrown into discard. Removal of this 
threate to industrial stability and employment should be 
a source of satisfaction to every cotton textile commu- 
nity in the country. 

“When the original processing tax was invalidated by 
the United States Supreme Court a burden was removed 
from the back of the cotton textile industry. The ghost 
of this tax was dragged forth by the Department of 
Agriculture, a clear cut example of unreasonable and 
unreasoning brain trust antagonism to industry. 

“The industrial losses that followed in the wake of the 
original processing tar are oeing reflected at this minute 
in textile unemployment. Abandonment of official an- 
tagonism to industrial management will mean more jobs. 
Jobs pay wages, demagogic actions or words do not.” 


Morganton Mill Assets $760,778 


Morganton, N. C.—Reports of a successful year’s 
operations were heard by stockholders at the annual 
meeting of the Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery Com- 


ny. 

Dr. E. W. Phifer, president, presided at the session. 
The following directors were elected: E. W. Phifer, 
Francis Garrou, R. O. Huffman, H. L. Millner, C. E. 
Kistler, A. Leslie Harwood, Jr., Dr. J. B. Riddle, R. G. 
Presnell, Alfred Hoffman, W. C. Ervin, P. V. Watlington, 
H. L. Wilson, J. F. McGimsey, A. C. Chaffee and H. L. 
Riddle. 

The annual report was presented by P. V. Watlington, 
assistant secretary, together with balance shet showing 
assets of $760,778 as of December 31, 1935. Chief items 
among the assets were cash $101,704, inventories of 
$152,700; and plant and equipment, after depreciation, 
$476,262. 

Purchase of the A. G.. Bowers property on Lenoir 
street, adjoining the company plant, for $3,500 was 
made known, as well as authorization of a contract with 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for group in- 
surance for employees. 
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E new Vari-Pitch Sheave, for Texrope V-Belt Drives, gets the highest 
. ™ efficiency out of your machines and in so doing puts every possible 
penny of profit into your pocket. 
Here is how it is done: by a simple adjustment, which takes but a few 
» @ -moments, the diameter of the Vari-Pitch Sheave can be altered to an extent 
which will give you a variation in speed of from 15 to 25% per sheave; if 
both sheaves are of this type the range of variation will be from 30 to 50%. 
This permits you to experiment with the minutest fractional increases 
or decreases of diameter, through the entire range of possible speed vari- 
ation, to ascertain at just what speed your machinery shows the highest 
“possible efficiency; also you can use the same machines for making dif- 
ferent products, some of which may require higher, some lower speed — 
and do all this without the cost and delay of dismantling the old and buy- 
ing and installing the new, but merely by a simple adjustment. 
Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheaves are made for stationary and motion control. 


Increasing Your Profits 
B ores | 7 4 
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15% TO 25% VARIATION IN SPEED 


Straitline Automatic Ball Bearing Motor 
Base developed for the motion control 
Vari-Pitch Sheave. You simply turn the 
hand wheel to alter the diameter of the - 
sheave and simultaneously the base 
moves forward or backward to main- 
tain proper belt tension. 


Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin No. 1261 


Belts by Goodrich 
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Finishing Denims and Chambrays 


By Herbert Booth 


HERE appears to be two very different and dis- 

tinct finishes in demand from the cutting trades 

for denims and chambrays. One finish is a very 
soft full hand free from any stiffness, and the other, 
more especially in denims, for a very firm hard piece of 
goods of bright color and full weight. 

In finishing denim with a soft full hand, the goods 
coming from the loom are taken to the finishing range 
where a finish has been prepared consisting of sulpho- 
nated or soluble olive oil or sulphonated olive mineral 
oil in a 1 to 1% per cent solution with warm water. The 
goods are passed under the immersion roll of the angle, 
through the squeeze roll under light pressure, then over 
the dry cans and through the enter where a tenter is 
used. In some mills these goods are then put through a 
three bowl calender run hot with the back of the goods 


- to the steel roll, and lightly calendered. To increase the 


mellowness of the goods a button breaker or similar 
breaker is used. This method produces a denim of good 
soft hand but one free of any feeling of ragginess and the 
use of the oils produces a particularly bright piece of 
goods. Denim mills which have no calender run the 
goods the same as above but after drying over the dry 
cans or in the tenter, the goods are taken to a winder 
and wound with a button or blade breaker placed just in 
front of the winder. As the goods are wound on the roll, 
steam or water in a mistlike spray is sprayed on the 
goods as they are wound. The goods are then allowed to 
cool and condition and are then folded in the psual man- 
ner, 


To finish denims with a very firm finish and full 
weight, the goods are taken from the loom to the finishing 
range where a finish has been prepared consisting of 
glucose or glucose and white dextrine, corn or potato, or 
white dextrine alone, together with sulphonated or solu- 
ble olive oil or soluble olive mineral oil on high grade 
goods, or soluble mineral oil on low grade goods. A 
formula frequently used on these goods consists, to the 
250 gal. kettle, 200 lbs. glucose, 25 lbs. soluble oil and at 
times 15 to 20 Ibs. sizing starch, the latter addition being 
used where a very stiff feel is desired. The glucose and 
starch are added to the cold water and boiled about 15 
minutes, the soluble oil then is added with the steam shut 
off. The goods are run under the immersion room, 


_ through the squeeze rolls, over the dry cans and then 


tentered where the mill has a tenter. Where the mill has 
no tenter the width of the goods is controlled by the ten- 
sion on the goods between the squeeze rolls and the dry 
cans. When dry, the goods are not calendered but are 
taken directly to the winder where they are found with a 
light steam or water spray and allowed to condition be- 
fore being folded. This finish produces a very thick firm 


hand that does not change its character with age or 
weather conditions. 


Where the same weight gains are desirable but a mel- 
lower hand is required the goods are run the same as for 
the stiff finish but after being dried they are taken to the 
calender and calendered hot with the back of the goods 


‘pressure. 


against the steel roll under good pressure. This produces 
a piece of goods of good weight and a mellow but semi- 
firm band. 

In finishing chambrays, soft and mellow with no 
weight gains, the goods are frequently taken directly 
from the looms to the calender and hot calendered with 
the face of the goods against the steel roll under high 
On indigo chambrays, particularly, this gives 
a soft velvety hand of excéptional lustre and brilliance 
an dis usually used on shirting chambrays of the better 
grades. 

Where cheaper chambrays are being produced such as 
are used in cheap work shirts, export chambrays and 
cheap ginghams, where a good weight gain and a thick 
hand are desired, a finish is prepared consisting of white 
dextrine, corn or potato, soluble oil and a small percent- 
age of soluble carnauba, Japan or paraffine wax. This 
finish is brought to the boil and boiled fifteen minutes, 
then allowed to cool down to 180 degrees F. before being 
used. Where direct or other than fast colors, should be 
used at 130 to 150 F. to prevent bleeding. The goods 
are run under the immersion roll, through the squeeze 
rolls under good pressure, over the dry cans and tentered 
or adjusted to with between the squeeze rolls and the dry 
cans, They are then taken to the calender and hot calen- 
dered with the face of the goods to the steel roll. The 
addition of soluble wax to the finish produces a high 
lustre that kills the saddening effect of the dextrine on 
the shade of the goods. 

On export chambrays usually made with direct colors, 
where extra weight gains must be obtained and a firm full 


hand is required, the same formula may be used as is 


used in stiff finishing denims, with the addition of soluble 
wax to the formula, the goods, however, being hot calen- 
dered under good pressure with the face of the goods to 
the steel roll. On very cheap export chambrays and ging- 
hams, china clay or talc is often used in addition to 
white dextrine, soluble oil.and soluble wax together with 
a vegetable gum binder or wax binder to prevent dusting 
of the finished goods. These goods are not run under the 
immersion roll but are fed directly between the squeeze 
rolis, face up, the finish being picked up by the brass roll 
and applied only to the back of the goods. This gives a 
face free of filler and has little effect on the use or 
shade of the face of the goods. 

Oils used in these finishes should be ones free of odor 
or any tendency toward rancidity as large amounts are 
required for the softer finishes and if oils are inclined to 
become rancid the finished goods on being stored will 
develop sour and disagreeable odors. Soluble and sul- 
phonated olive oils, soluble olive mineral oil, and soluble 
mineral oil possess excellent softening properties, with 
practically no tendency toward rancidity. Soluble and 
sulphonated tallows also give excellent results in many of _ 
these finishes, especially where a leathery hand is re- 
quired. Care should be taken in purchasing olive oil 
products to see that these are made from pure olive oils, 
not compounds. Olive oil adulterated with other vege- 
table or animal oils should be avoided. 
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Setting The Comber 


By W. O. 


Rivenbark 


Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


WN a previous article I discussed the purposes of the 
comber. In this article I will take up the settings 
for the Nasmith type of comber and later I will take 

up settings for the Whitin D2 Comber. 


INDEX FOR SETTINGS 


The index is divided into 8 parts and there are 5 points 
to each part and 5x8 is 40. 

Each point has its place in the timing of the comber. 
Index 1 to 2% is for the timing of the steel roll for the 
comber to detach. The instruction book from the build- 
ers say to let it detach on one point, but I use my own 


_ judgment in setting this part. I find it is best. Some- 


times I govern my percentage here so I do not have to 
move the cushion plate, but I do not advise any one to 
try to govern the percentage here unless they have years 
of experience on the comber. 


SEGMENT SETTING 


Index 2% is for setting the segment to the steel rollers. 
In setting this, be sure to have the pointer that fastens 
on the bearing pointing to this number. Have it set so 
that it is in the center of the shaft. Then proceed to set 


all segments the same with the 2%4-inch gauge. This — 


gauge is 24 inches long. The segment, by all means, 
should be the same here as where the tuft is thrown up 


by the segment, for the piecing. If any are off, you will 
not get the same piecing for all ends. If any of thes¢ are 
off, some of them will be thin. They may not look thin 
to you unless you know combing well, but they will be 
thin at this setting point unless you have them all the 
same. Otherwise some of the half-laps will be off for 
both are on the same frame and as the comber moves 
forward at the last two rows of needles so as to give a 
soft combing to the cotton, it will not receive it and the 
cotton will be handled harshly if it is timed to be too 
early or too late. Then the top comb will not do the 
work that it is supposed to do at this point. 

When the cushion plate comes forward, just before it 
reaches its final point, the segment throws up the tuft of 
cotton that has been combed by the half-lap for the piec- 
ing. Then the leather detaching roller begins to roll on 
the ends of the cotton. It it is late it will cause the ends 
of the staple to hit on the rollers and this will in turn, 
curl the stock. Be careful to check this point for if the 
timing is too early it will throw the tuft up for piecing 


sooner than due to comb up. I have seen curled ends 
made at this point. 


Gauctinc Hatr-Lay CusHion PLATE 


Index 33 is the point to gauge the half-lap. This is 
the highest point on the half-lap. If the half-lap has 
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been built correctly, setting on Index 33 will throw the 
half-lap in the center of the needles. However, I have 
gauged half-laps that were not built correctly and the 
highest point was not in the center. 


I have known comber fixers to put on half-laps with- 
out gauging them, but I think this shows poor knowledge 
on their part. All half-laps should be gauged, regardless 
of who builds them. If they are not gauged right, it will 
not. do the work it is supposed to do. If it is too far 
away it will not comb the short staple out as it should. 
When the top comb does its work right, it combs back 
some of the short table. Then the half lap comes over 
and takes it out all that is not held by the nippers. If 
the setting is too far off, this will not be done correctly 
and if the setting is too close, it will comb out some of the 
long staple where the nipper fails to hold it tightly. 


The correct setting for this point is .025 for the half- 
lap. Some men use a ribbon gauge, but I do not like it. 
It is too narrow and will not cover the amount of space 
taken by the needles. I-use a card gauge because it is 
wide enough not to tilt and you have so many more 
needles to work with that you get a more correct setting. 


Reorganization Plans of Consolidated 
Textile 


At the Consolidated Textile Corporation hearing in 
New York before Federal Judge Goddard, Isidor Kresel, 
attorney for the firm, related that the planning of cor- 
porate reorganization is proceeding without mishap. A 
reorganization plan is counted on being ready for court 
consideration in another week or ten days, he stated. 

Discussion revolved around the proper means to fol- 
low to hold the corporation franchise taken out under the 
laws of the State of Delaware. A sum of $18,000 is due 
the State in taxes on April Ist. Up to $4,000 is reported 
available out of ready funds which the company holds. 
The court empowered Mr. Kresel to negotiate with Del- 
aware authorities to learn whether it will grant postpone- 
ment of the payment until the concern’s finances are ben- 
efited by an RFC loan at present in negotiation. It was 
felt that within a month the Federal agency loan may be 
approved to apply to the continued conduct of the cor- 
poration. | 

It was pointed out that it is desirable to keep the com- 
pany’s corporate charter because of the confusing com- 
plications that might follow. These were stated to in- 
volve stock exchange listing, negotiations as a living cor- 
poration before the RFC and the relations of bondholders 
and stockholders in legal developments affecting their 
proper interests. The court felt that the company’s real 


estate interests justified approval of a non-forfeiture of 
its franchise in Delaware. 


Another hearing is scheduled to take place on April 9th 
at 4 p. m. 


Causey Named — of High Point Yarn 
0. 


The creditors of the bankrupt High Point Yarn Mill 
have selected C. W. Causey, former manager of the Po- 
mona Mills, as trustee to operate the yarn plant, 
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The fine, japanned finish on Stanley Bale Ties is 
smooth, durable and practically impervious to rust. 
The superior handling qualities of these ties is 
obvious. In addition to this smooth, clean finish 
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Personal News 


R. M. Moore will be manager of the newly organized 
Lorain Hosiery Mills, of Sweetwater, Tenn. 


C. A. Butterworth, formerly superintendent of the 
Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga., has purchased a building 


at Summit, Miss., and ordered equipment to establish a 


plant to manufacture knit and woven specialties. 


Alester G. Furman, Jr., of Greenville, S. C., has been 
elected a director of the Southern Bleachery and Print 
Works, at Taylors, to succeed the late James F. Gallivan. 

Henry B. Thompson has resigned as vice-president of 
the United States Finishing Company. 


B. J. Whatley, overseer of the card room at Bibb Mill 
No. 2, Macon, Ga., for the past year and a half, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the W. R. Grace Com- 
pany at its Lima, Peru, mill. He expects to leave Macon 
during the coming week to assume his new duties. © 


B. W. Bingham, overseer of carding at the Brookmire 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., was elected chairman of the 
Tennessee Division of the Southern Textile Association 
at the organization meeting last week and R. T. Mc- 
Wade, superintendent of the same mill, was elected tem- 
porary vice-chairman, 


Anderson Retires As Bibb President 


W. D. Anderson this week retired as president of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, with headquarters in 
Macon, Ga., but will continue as chairman of the board 
of directors. 

W. D. Anderson, Jr., who has been vice-president in 
charge of sales, becomes president to succeed his father. 


' He is 36 years of age, a graduate of the University of 


W. D. Anderson 


Georgia and has been active with the company since 
1921. | 
James H. Porter, who has been executive vice-presi- 
dent, has become vice-chairman of the board. 
P. E, Findlay, member of the sales organization for 31 
years and sales manager for a long period, is a new vice- 
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_ president of the company, and Charles C. Hertwig, who 


has been assistant secretary and treasurer, was elected 
treasurer, A. A. Drake, who has been secretary and 
treasurer for some years, has been made vice-president 
and secretary. 

H. J. Bivens was promoted from office. manager to as- 
sistant treasurer, and O. S. Neylans, auditor and credit 
manager, was made assistant secretary. 

‘In announcing the several changes Mr. Anderson stat- 
ed that the company was “following the trend of the 
times, that is, in giving way to younger men with modern 


ideas who have been trained so that they can carry on.” — 


In making the changes Mr. Anderson stressed the fact 
that he and Mr. Porter would be active advisers to the 
new heads of the business. Mr. Anderson, a recent pres- 
ident of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
has been long recognized as one of the most forceful tex- 
tile leaders in the country and a manufacturer of unusual 
ability. 


35 Years in Power Transmission Field 


N. W. Pyle, of Charlotte, recently completed a record 
of 35 years’ service in the power transmission field. He 
has been associated with the D. P. Brown Company, of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of “Teon’ leather belting, 

for many years, now being 


company. 
Prior to that connection, 
Mr. Pyle served with several 


of belting and is regarded as 
an authority in the power 
transmission field. For some 
years past he has done a 
great deal of work in the tex- 
tile field and has built up a 
wide acquaintance among 
Southern mill men. His ge- 
nial personality and wide ex- 
perience has been important 
N. W. Pyle factors in the making of so 
large a number of friends in 


the Southern industry. 
Schedule of Textile Meetings 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division, Southern 
Textile Association, King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. 
C., April 11. 


South Carolina Spinners Division, Southern Textile 
Association, Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S$. C., April 
18th. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, April 20th-24th. 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association, annual 
convention, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., April 30th- 
May Ist-2nd. | 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, annual 
convention, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
May 2\1st-22nd. 


The chairmen of several Divisions of the Association 
are now making plans for their spring meetings. Definite 
dates for these meetings are announced within a short 


‘time. 


Southern manager for that. 


of the leading manufacturers - 
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Oxidation of lubricants and friction drag can be mini- 


mized by the proper use of the xigA¢ Gulf lubricant 


ERE is the reason why scores of textile 

plants are reporting reduced power 

consumption with Gulf oils in service for 
spindle lubrication: 

By the use of the most advanced refining 
process for the purification of lubricants, 
Gulf has perfected a line of spindle oils 
which not only reduce friction to a mini- 
mum but which do not oxidize to any appre- 
ciable degree in service. 

This means that power consumption for 
all spindle operations is held at a fixed 
level, and that gumming of the lubricant and 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


friction drag in spindles is eliminated with 
ultimate savings in maintenance costs. 

For textile mill power plants, as well as 
for spindles, Gulf supplies a complete line 
of quality oils and greases especially manu- 
factured to insure the operation of prime 
movers with lowest pa maintenance 
expense. 

A thoroughly experienced Gulf lubrica- 
tion engineer is at your service. He will 
be glad to discuss with you possible means 
of i improving the lubrication and operation 
of your equipment. 


Va GULF REFINING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Division Sales Offices: Boston * New York * Philadelphia - Adanta 
New Orleans Houston Pittsburgh Louisville Toledo 


Makers of That Good Gulf Gasoline and Gulflube Motor Oil 
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Cannon Mills Show Good 
Profit 


Substantial increase in both sales and net income is 
reported for 1935 by the Cannon Mills Company and 
subsidiary. Net for the year is $3,271,588 after all 
charges, including depreciation and taxes, equivalent to 
$3.31 per share on 987,800 shares of no-par capital stock, 
excluding 12,200 shares held in the treasury. This com- 
pares with net income of $2,570,382 or $2.60 per share 
in 1934, 

Net sales aggregated $30,495,252 for 1935 compared 
with $24,191,996 in the preceding year. 

The Cannon Mills Company financial statement gives 
effect, as of Dec. 31, 1935, to appropriate adjustments in 
the company’s accounts resulting from the invalidation 
on Jan. 6, 1936, of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. As 


a result, the latest balance sheet shows a substantial in- © 


crease in accounts payable to $2,289,884, as against 
$869,004 at the close of 1934, due to the inclusion of 
amounts refundable to customers and others, as a result 
of the invalidation of the act. 

The increase in current liabilities is offset by an in- 
crease in the quick assets, the latter totaling $25,864,106 
against quick liabilities of $4,583,499. Cash and market- 
able indebtedness, reflecting a strong financial position. 
Marketable securities of $5,070,290 are shown at the 
lower of cost or market. Cash totaled $1,633,599. 

Despite the higher volume of business transacted by 
the company during the past year, inventories, at the 
lower of cost or market, were only slightly higher at 
$13,698 806. 

The company shows a reduction in notes payable from 
$625,000 to $500,000. 

Earned surplus totaled $11,556,304 at the end of the 
year against $10,326,411 at the beginning of 1935. Sur- 
plus charges included dividend of $1,975,557 and $66,138 
representing adjustment of marketable and other securi- 
ties, as of Dec. 31, 1935. 

The consolidated income account of the Cannon Mills 
Company and subsidiary, for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1935, compares as follows: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1935 1934 
Net sales $24,191,996 
Cost of sales 23,656,307 18,892,639 

Gross profit 6,838,945 $ 5,299,357 
Inc. from commis... 724,775 716,068 

Gross profit $ 7,563,720 $ 6,015,425 
Expenses 2,221,884 1,944,016 

Oper. $ 5,341,836 $ 4,071,409 
Depreciation 802,318 776,647 

Net oper. profit _.._____._.$ 4,539,518 $ 3,294,762 
379,561 475,259 

Gross income —.....__.__...$ 4,919,079 $ 3,770,021 
Income charges, inc. taxes 1,647,491 1,199,639 

Earned per common share 2.60 
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Tennessee Division S. T. A. Organized 


With 60 superintendents and overseers present, a 
meeting to organize a Tennessee Division of the Southern 
Textile Association was held at the Y. M. C. A. in Knox- 
ville on last Saturday evening. B. W. Bingham, overseer 
carding at Brookside Mills, Knoxville, was in charge and 
presided. 


The meeting voted to elect a permanent chairman, a 
temporary vice-chairman and a temporary executive 
committee of five members to serve until the first regular 
meeting of the group, which is planned for Knoxville on 
May 16th. 


The following were elected to serve: B. W. Bingham, 
overseer carding, Brookside Mills, permanent chairman; 
R. T. McWade, superintendent, Brookside Mills, tempo- 
rary vice-chairman; G. R. Goodwin, overseer spinning, 
Brookside Mills, secretary; and Y. Yeynar, superintend- 
ent weaving, and Geo. D. Simpkins, superintendent card- 
ing and spinning, Cherokee Mills, Knoxville; A. E. War- 
ren, superintendent, and A. E. Smith, overseer dyeing, 
Appalachian Mills, Knoxville, and Jack Parkinson, su- 
perintendent carding, Standard Mills, Knoxville, as tem- 
porary executive committeemen. 


Of those present, 44 enrolled as members of the Asso- 
ciation and there were indications that a very good mem- 
bership can be drawn from the mills in Tennessee. The 
new Division will carry out its work along lines similar 


to that done by the other members of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 


The group was welcomed to Knoxville by the man- 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce. Brief talks were 
made by Superintendent R. T. McWade, of Brookside 
Mills, and by Superintendent A. E. Warren, of Appalach- 
ian Mills. 


More Questions for South Carolina 
Spinners Meetings 


Chairman Joe C. Cobb, of the South Carolina Spin- 
ners’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, which 
is to meet at Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S. C., on Sat- 
urday, April 18th, advises that the following questions, 
in addition to those already announced for the program: 


1. Is it necessary to have as much taper to a filling 
quill as most mills use? 


2. Where the filling quill has ridges, will about three 
grooves at small end of quill tend for less sloughing off? 


3. If your frames are band drive, do you have any 
system for keeping slack bands off? 


4. Have you any system to show whether bad run- 
ning work is caused by a few ends constantly coming 
down on each frame and that the other ends are running 
well? 


5. Where you have gone to intermediate or much 
heavier roving, thereby lengthening the draft, have you 
added any weight to the top rolls? How much weight 
are you now running on your top rolls, and how do you 
figure or determine that weight? 


6. How do you make spinning bands? 
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Leather 


“Once upon a time” when men first 
started to build machines they found 
that leather—good leather—was the 
only material with the strength, resil- 
iency and durability necessary to 
drive them. | 


Today, with all the changes in design 
and methods, quality leather belting 
is still recognized as the most efficient 
medium for many important drives. 


COCHECO Leather Belting—quality 
belting of the first order—is a steady 
favorite wherever leather belting is 
used. It is strong, resilient, durable— 
all that leather belting must be to 
give efficient and economical service. 


The “COCHECO Book on Belts” tells why 
COCHECO Belting deserves its reputation 
for quality. Why it is first choice in so 
many cases where leather belting is used. 


I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, New Hampshire 
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Clouds Lift a Bit 


B Se clouds of unfavorable legislation which 
have been hanging over the textile micicnia 
appear to have lifted a bit. 

In the first place, it is now rather generally 
accepted that there will be no new processing 
taxes. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has reversed itself on this point, after 
originally planning to levy new processing taxes. 


Whispers of the tax continue to be heard in 


-Washington, and there is no guarantee that they 
will not show up in the long run, but the chances 
are against the tax. 

The announced plans for the ‘ ‘windfall” taxes 
make it appear that they may not be as harmful 
as first appeared, even if enacted. Our under- 
standing is that if such a tax is levied, it will 
affect mills which did not pay their taxes in full, 
or have not passed along all refunded taxes to 
customers. There is also a provision to give due 
credit for floor taxes. The law which levied 
these taxes provided that they would be refund- 
ed when the processing taxes were lifted. 

As far as the cotton mills are concerned, it is 
difficult to see how the “windfall” measure 
_ would raise anything like the amount of revenue 
that the Government seems to be looking for 
from this source. Most of the 100 million dol- 


lars that the taxers are seeking would apparently 
have to come from other processors, such as mill- 
ers and meat packers, where products were not 
sold under tax protective clauses. The proposed 
bill apparently leaves way for reasonable allow- 
ances and deductions in computing the ‘“wind- 
Just how all the adjustments can be 


falls.” 
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worked out is more than can be seen at present. 

The game of “windfall; windfall who’s got the 
windfall,” is likely to develop into quite a merry 
chase to find the “beneficiary” in process tax re--' 
funds, who is eleeted as the villian in the case. 

The Supreme Court ruled that all processing . 
taxes were illegally colleeted. This leaves Cons, 
gress with the task of not only passing the wind-” 
fall measure, but also of getting it into such form 
that it will not conflict with the Supreme Court 
decision. 

Textile trade has been held up by reasons of 
these tax proposals and the sooner they are set- 
tled the better. Definite knowledge that the in- 
dustty will not be injured on this score will go a 
long way toward speeding up business. 


‘W. D. Anderson's Retirement 


NNOUNCEMENT of the retirement of Col. W. 

I). Anderson as active head of Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company comes as one of the most 
important textile changes. the industry has 
known in some time. 

Mr. Anderson’s record as a mill executive and 
as one of the most forceful leaders in the textile 
industry needs no further comment here. He 
has for years been recognized as one of the 
ablest manufacturers in the country. 

In electing to allow younger shoulders to re- 
sponsibilities of the position he has so long filled, 
Colonel Anderson, we trust, will continue active 
in helping direct the affairs of the Southern tex- 
tile industry at a time when the type of leader- 
ship and fighting qualities he has cupped are 
particularly needed. 


Fifty Cents To: Reed Your Name 


NE of our frites: calls attention to the fol- 

lowing that might be of interest to other 
readers. He received.a card from a clipping bu- 
reau which said: 


An interesting article concerning you recently appear- 
ed in a trade publication.. Clipping of this article will be 
sent you upon receipt of fifty cents. 


It seems that his name had recently appeared 
in our Personal Columns, as well as in other tex- 
tile publications, and that the clipping bureau is 
making a practice of offering to send such items 


back to the persons mentioned at fifty cents per 
item. 


We agree with our friend that the textile pub- 
lications are sold at a very reasonable price and 
that a charge of 50 cents from a clipping, already 
read, runs a trifle on the high side. 
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Senator Bailey's Reply 


J. W. Batrey, of North Carolina, re- 
cently received a letter from one of the labor 
union leaders asking his support for the Ellen- 
bogen bill. 

Senator Bailey’s reply, which we are sure will 


find an echo of approval in the textile industry, 


was as follows: 


I do not think the Ellenbogen bill is likely to pass or 
be presented to the Senate. I believe we all have had 
enough of unconstitutional measures. There are a good 


-many Congressmen up here now who are talking very 


strong for the Constitution. So far as I am concerned, I 
am in favor of keeping the control of domestic matters 
within our States, and I hope our people will sooner or 
later realize that Federal control would mean the de- 
struction of representatives in the Legislature who must 
deal directly with him. Put this control in. the Federal 
Government and we would have thirteen out of every five 
hundred to give any account of our people. 


It is our own belief that as soon as more 
members of Congress begin to oppose measures 
that are outside the bounds of the Constitution, 
the sooner the whole recovery movement will be 
speeded up. 


The Oath He Took 


It was in the oath that I would, to the best of 
my ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States. I could not 
take office without taking the oath nor was it my 
view that I might take the oath in order to get 
power.—Abraham Lincoln. 


Why Such An Attitude? 


 exsinhaaine in this issue we are publishing a 
statement from Leavelle McCampbell in 
which he makes an exceedingly strong case to 
show that instead of the mills owing money to 
the Government, by reason of the invalidated 
processing taxes, that the Government actually 
owes the mills 95 million dollars. We urge a 
careful reading of the statement. 

In ending his remarks, Mr. McCampbell 
draws the following conclusions, touching upon 
many points that have long been questions in 
the minds of the mill men: 


It is hard to understand the unfriendly attitude of the 
members of this Administration toward the cotton textile 
industry, an industry which has done its level best to co- 
operate with them, an industry which, throughout the 
depression, has maintained its employment quota at an 
amazing peak. 

They have meddied with the supply and the price of 
its raw material; they have disrupted “basis” prices; 
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they have arbitrarily changed official cotton grades. They 
have gambled wildly in cotton future markets (present 
holders of futures by the Producer’s Pool are estimated 
at 789,000 bales) and they have used such tactics to 
maintain spot cotton prices above future prices and in 
this way have discouraged forward buying of textiles and. 
have played havoc with orderly and economical distribu- 
tion. 


They have fomented labor trouble where none existed 
before. They have ordered mills to take back employees 
who forsook their jobs without rime or reason. They 
have claimed jurisdiction over machine assignments, a 
procedure grotesquely unconstitutional. 


They have all but destroyed cotton textile export mar- 
kets; average annual exports for the seven years ending 
with 1932 were 478,328,000 yards, for 1935 they were 
186,565,000 yards; they have declined to grant export 
subsidies, authorized by the very act under which the 
aforesaid taxes were levied, that might have preserved 
these markets. The average American cotton mill em- 
ploys about 400 people at wages more than double those 
paid by any other nation exporting textiles; it takes the 
cotton produced by about 1,000 average farmers and 


‘makes about 8,000,000 yards a year. This shrinkage of 


exports has put 36 mills out of business and some 15,000 
people out of jobs, to say nothing of smashing a sure 
market for 180,000 bales of American cotton. Some day 
the farmers’ real friends at Washington will realize that, 
in the last analysis, when you injure one cotton mill a 
thousand farmers must pay the bill; for cotton finds its 
road to market just one way and that is through the back 
door of a cotton mill. | 


They have opened wide the doors of our domestic mar- 
ket to imports of Japanese textiles made at wage levels 
85% below those paid in American mills. These imports 
in 1935 were 36,475,000 yards or more than 27 times the 
corresponding average of 1,370,000 yards during the 
seven years ending with 1932. January, 1936, figures 
are double those of January, 1935, and more than two 


hundred times those of January, 1934. They have de- 


fended this unwarranted policy which has cost 1,750 
more American jobs with the absurd statement that Ja- 


_ pan’s ability to compete in this market is based on more 
- modern equipment than is possessed by American mills. 


Every office boy in the textile business knows that for 
many years Japan has been the major purchaser of sec- 
ond-hand, obsolete and discarded American machinery 
and that just one weapon, cut-throat wages, has beaten 
down our ineffective trade barriers. | 


They have indulged in unfair statements and hypo- 
critical innuendos, designed to fix the odium of child 
labor upon cotton mills when the authors have known 
full well that the two hotbeds of child labor are the 
newspapers and the farms and have not dared to open 
their mouths against either one of them. The nearest 
they have come to supporting such statements with con- 
crete evidence has been the reproduction of a pitiful pic- 
ture of a child over the caption, “Out of the Mills for 
Good,” printed in “The Roosevelt Year,” a book by Pare 
Lorentz and republished in the New York Herald Tri- 


bune. Upon investigation it developed that this photo- 


graph had been taken in 1908, just twenty-five years be- 
fore the alleged event for which it was used to establish 
credit. As a matter of fact, at the time NRA was organ- 
ized, you could not find a single child employed by any 
representative cotton mill nor could you find among the 
entire 425,000 employees, enough children to get up a 
good game of drop-the-handkerchief. The industry purg- 


ed itself of child labor long before anyone dreamed of the 
NRA. 
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One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 


in the Spinning and 
Weave Rooms 


—hecause it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 


Requirements 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


closets have been installed in 
mill villages in all parts of the 


~ country. Severe winters have no 
A | 

\ effect on them—and they will 


withstand the hardest kind of 
use and abuse with fewer repairs. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 
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KROMOAK | Mill News Items 


Mesane, N. C.—Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc., which will 
deal in textiles, has been incorporated with $250,000 
authorized capital with $300 stock subscribed by W. 5. 
Coulter, L. C. Allen and Eva Burke Clapp, of Burling- 
ton. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA.—The Kenmore Hosiery Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation, with principal office in 
Virginia at Fredericksburg, with John H. Bauer in 
charge, has been granted a certificate of authority by the 
Virginia Corporation Commission to manufacture and 
deal in hosiery. Maximum capital is $50,000. 


ALTLMAHAW, N. C.—Glen Raven Silk Mills will enter 
the hosiery business within the next few weeks, company 
officials announced. 

Roger Gant, manager of the plant, stated that an order 
has been placed for eight full-fashioned hosiery machines 
io be installed in the building here. The mills manufac- 
ture rayon and silk novelties. 


LyncHBURG, VA.—Officials of Majestic Silk Mills, 
Buena Vista, make known that the plant reopened Mon- 
day, after a shutdown early in March that threw 300 out 
of work. The plant had been running full time, with the 
exception of two departments, when the closing order 
came. 

The factory suffered heavy damage when the North 
river inundated the industrial section of Buena Vista. 
Repairs are being rushed for the opening. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C.—The State Supreme Court affirm- 
ed a Pickens Circuit Court judgment confirming a sale of 
stock in the Courtenay Manufacturing Company. _Isa- 
queena Mills unit, to C. F. Thompson by Receiver J. W. 
Wallace, it was stated here. 

The appeal was brought by a number of stockholders 
on grounds the bid was “grossly inadequate.”’ 

Court records set forth 2,280 shares of preferred stock 
were sold for $114,000 and 4,970 shares of common stock 
for $100 under a court order, and Circuit Judge G. 
Dewey Oxner, of Greenville, confirmed the sale. 

‘Upon a consideration of the entire record, we are of 
the opinion that the discretion of the Circuit Judge was 
wisely exercised,” Associate Justice E. L. Fishbourne 
wrote the opinion. 


GREENVILLE, 5. C—Headquarters of the Pelzer Mills, 
operators of four large plants at Pelzer and one at Tuc- 
apau, may be moved from Boston to Greenville some 
time this year, it is learned here. 

Directors of the Pelzer Mills, it was said, will meet the 
latter part of this month, and are expected to take up the - 
question. Sale of a mill in Maine formerly operated by 
this group no longer makes it necessary to maintain 
headquarters in Boston, it was indicated, and Greenville 
may be considered since it is located about midway be- 
tween Pelzer and Tucapau. 
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News 


Cuirrsipe, N, C.—Cliffside Mills are renting from the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C., one of their 
Guillet overhauling systems to be used in ‘the lining and 
leveling of their machinery. 


S. C-—The Wallace Manufacturing Com- 
pany are having their spinning rolls equipped with the 
Guillet Taper Fitted Neck, this work being done by the 
Dixie — & Flyer Co., Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The Phenix Mills recently 
completed a new opening and conveying system for their 
cotton. This new line will be equipped with the Borne 
Scrymser Company’s improved spraying equipment for 
conditioning the cotton to effect better running stock 
through the mill. 


Sanrorp, N. C.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Sanford Cotton Mills, the following stock- 
holders were elected: R. P. Dicks, E. M. Underwood, 
E. T. Ussery, N. R. Bright, W. R. Williams, L. S. Cov- 
ington and E. C. Green. 

The reports of the officers showed that the mill had 
been operated on full time. Following the stockholders’ 
meeting, the directors re-elected officers as follows: R. P. 
Dicks, president and treasurer; Warren R. Williams, 
vice- president: E. M. Underwood, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—John K. Voehringer, president of 


the Mock-Judson-Voehringer Hosiery Manufacturing 
Company, announced Friday the Greensboro plant will 
be expanded by 25, per cent immediately. 

About $200,000 will be invested in additional machin- 
ery in an addition to the plant, cost of which was not 
estimated. Bids will be let for the construction April 
14th. About 300 workers will be added to the force of 
1,100 now employed. The annual payroll will be in- 
creased by approximately a million dollars annually, Mr. 
Voehringer said. 


STAUNTON, Va.—The Staunton Woolen Mills, Inc., 
have been organized with George Musgrave, of Webster, 
Mass., as president; William E. Johnson, Staunton real 
estate man, as vice-president, and Gilpin Willson, Jr., 
president of the local Chamber of Commerce, as secre- 
tary. Announcement was made that Mr. Musgrave will 
serve as superintendent and general manager of the plant, 
and his brother, Ralph Musgrave, will be in charge of the 
dyeing department. Officials said twenty looms will be 
placed in operation at the beginning, and production will 
be stepped up as the occasion demands. A building to 
house the new mill will be erected by Staunton interests, 
$24,000 in bonds being offered locally to finance the 
project. It is understood the Staunton Woolen Mills will 
employ between fifty and eighty-five operatives at the 
Start. 


TERLING RING TRAVELER CO 


Fumigating 
kxterminating 


Termite 


Through our scientific 
home, store or warehouse can be kept free of 
roaches, ants, rats and other disease-carrying 
pests. And at low monthly cost. 


We also carry a complete line of Disinfect- 
ants, Deodorants, Insecticides, etc. 


Over 25 Years’ Experience 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO. 
511 S. Tryon St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CENTER 
BEARING 
(patented) 


Twister Travelers 
on your vertical rings 


Southern Representatives 
George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
' Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 
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Textile Fraternity 
Meeting in Charlotte 


ITH delegates from New England to Texas, Phi 
Psi, National textile fraternity, held its annual 
convention in Charlotte on March 27th and 28th. 
The attendance was unusually large and the meeting a 
very successful one. 


New officers of the fraternity were elected as follows: 

Harold Cochrane, Fitchburg, Mass., president; Kemp- 
ton Hayne, Atlanta, vice-president; : John E. Fite, Phila- 
delphia, re-elected treasurer; Ted Thomas, Bennington, 
Vt., secretary. | 

The convention came to a close with a dinner at the 
Charlotte Hotel on Saturday night. Arthur R. Thomp- 
son, of Charlotte, a former president of the organization 


and chairman in charge of the convention committee, 


acted as toastmaster. Tom Church, Charlotte, super- 
vised the distribution of a large number of prizes. 

Feature speakers of the evening were Dean Thomas 
Nelson, of the N. C. State Textile School; Carl R. Har- 
ris, manufacturing engineer of the Erwin Mills, Durham, 
and F. Gordon Cobb, executive vice-president of Pomona 
Manufacturing Company, Greensboro. 

In his remarks, Dean Nelson stressed the fact that the 
textile mills have made excellent progress in responding 
to increased demands upon their skill and creative ability. 
In order to meet this condition, the mills have found it 
necessary to maintain their mills at higher efficiency and 
to man them with increasingly competent men. 

Modern conditions have made it necessary that textile 
graduates not only be better trained technically, but also 
that they have the necessary understanding to cope with 
present social forces. The schools and the fraternity are 
both factors in increasing the value of the men to the 
industry, he stated. 

Mr. Harris traced the history of the ees col- 
lege fraternities, and touched upon general conditions in 
the textile field today. He showed that after early strug- 
gles for existence, the fraternities have become estab- 
lished upon a firm basis and that they are rendering use- 
ful service in their field. There are now about 200 of 
these organizations functioning upon a national scale. 
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The new and old officers of Phi Psi National Textile 
Fraternity, are shown above. Sitting, left to right, they 
are: Kempton Haynes, formerly of Charlotte and now 
of Atlanta, new vice-president; John H. Grady, of Bos- 
ton, retiring president; and John E. Fite, of Philadelphia, 
treasurer, re-elected. Standing, left to right, are: Ted 


- Thomas, of Bennington, Vt., new secretary; and Harold 


Cochrane, of Fitchburg, Mass., newly 


In commenting upon manufacturing conditions Mr. 
Harris stated that while mills have made a great deal of 
technical progress in recent years, the improvement ha; 
not yet put them on a basis where the industry is gener- 
ally profitable. He cited the fact that more mills were 
abandoned than in any year in the history of the indus- 
try. 

Speaking on the subject, “Do Not Let Your Temper 
Cost You Your Friends or Your Money,” Mr. Cobb 
stressed the fact that more men lose their jobs because 
they first lose their tempers than for any other reason. 
He also emphasized the fact that “it is a strange freak of 
nature that men, in their most critical moments, seldom 
use their own best judgment.” He placed whiskey and 
women as the next reasons why men lose their jobs. 
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"Retiring President John H. Grady, of Boston, present- 
ed Mr. Thompson with a gold key, in appreciation for 
his services in connection with the convention here. He 
was in turn given a watch by Treasurer J. L. Fite, of 
Philadelphia. 

Phi Psi is the largest textile fraternity. Its convention 
was attended by some 200 men from all points in the 
South and New England. 

Ed Hadley is president of the Charlotte Alumni Chap- 
ter of the fraternity, which group played host to the 
national convention. 

Local men who served as chairmen of special commit- 
tees in entertaining the national gathering included the 
following: T. W. Church, of Highland Park Mills, 
finance; J. V. Killieffer, with due Pont, entertainment; 
‘F. W. Warrington, W. A. Kennedy Company, publicity; 
and P. H. Delplain, Rohm & Haas; and W. A. Kennedy, 
textile machinery, joint chairman on favors and prizes. 


OBITUARY 


R. B. DAVENPORT 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Funeral 
Davenport, 78, were held here. 

Mr. Davenport was founder and president of Daven- 
port Hosiery Mill and for many years leading wholesale 
dry goods merchant in this city. He died at his home 
Saturday night. All departments of Davenport Mills 
were closed in tribute to Mr. Davenport. 

Coming here from Valley Head, Ala., Mr. Davenport 
was for 57 years a resident of this city. One of his first 
jobs was with a grocery store but it was not long, how- 
ever, until he went into business for himself, establishing 
the enterprise which led to the formation of Davenport 
Bros. dry goods concern. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1919. 


services for R. B. 


J. S. MOORE 


Columbia, S. C.—James Sumter Moore, 68, former 
paymaster of Clifton Mills, secretary of one of the Smith- 
Whaley plants at Columbia before that group was pur- 
chased by the Pacific Mills, and later a Columbia cotton 
merchant, died recently at his home. 


W. L. STEELE 


Rockingham, N. C.—The funeral services for William 
Little Steele, Sr., 71, former clothing merchant, of Leak 
& Steele, and later manager of Pee Dee Manufacturing 
Company, and also manager of the company store of 
Steele’s Mill, were held here. 


FRANK LEAK 


Greensboro, N. C.—Frank Leak, 58, died recently at 
his home, 909 N. Elm street. He had been if failing 
health for some time. 

Mr. Leak, a native of Kernersville, came here 29 years 
ago to join the Cone Export & Commission Co., and at 
the time of his retirement, two years ago, he was assist- 
ant secretary of that concern. His widow, two daughters, 
one brother and six sisters survive. 


M. L. PICKLESIMER 


Anderson, S. C.—Martin L. Picklesimer, 57, died at 
his home here following an illness of one week. 
Mr.-Picklesimer was a native of North Carolina, and 
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moved from Gastonia to Anderson seven years ago. He 
was engaged in textile work before ill health forced his 
retirement ten years ago, being an overseer of weaving 
for many years. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ringe Traveler, you can depend on it 
| that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 

and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
| formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| 
§ 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary,.Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 4 
Sou. Agents i 
| JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY | 
) P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 ; 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


BALL, ROLLER 
THRUST BEARINGS 
EVERY LOAD 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD. CONN. U.S.A. 


PRECISION 


Amenican Associtrot 
. OF NURSERYMEN ». 
NURSERY MEN'S 


AN INVESTMENT THAT 
YIELDS DEFINITE 
RETURNS 


That beauty yields many intangible returns to all 
who come in contact with it is an indisputable fact. 


That it easily can be made to yield returns in hard 
cash is a fact which many people do not realize. 


In a series of advertisements THE HOWARD- 
HICKORY NURSERY will bring to the attention 
of Textile Property Owners some very definite rea- 
sons why cash returns are to be had from beauty— 


the beauty of attractively landscaped Mill Proper- 
ties. 


The Howard-Hickory Nursery 


Hickory, N. C. 


Expert Landscape Service at Reasonable Cost 
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LOOM PICKERS and 
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LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


for the discriminating industrialist. 


We have planned and executed landscape plantings 
for many of the leading mills of the Carolinas and 
are equipped to give the best in plants and designing 
at reasonable cost. 


175,000 plants of over 300 varieties in our nursery 
offer a wide selection. 

Trained Landscape Architects are at your Sindee: 
A postcard will bring one of them to advise with you 
without obligation. 


Do Not Wait 


_ Plant This Spring 


The Howard-Hickory Nursery 
Hickory, N. C. 
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Seve U.S. Owes Mills 
95,000,000 


OTTON processors have passed on to their cus- 

tomers over three-fourths of the benefit of the 

impounded and unpaid AAA taxes which the Su- 
preme Court unanimously decided belonged to the mills, 
Leavelle McCampbell, cotton textile merchant and man- 
ufacturer, informed United States Senator George W. 
Norris in a letter, the text of which he made public in 
New York. 

Mr. McCampbell gives figures to show that $19,976,- 
172 is all that remains with these processors, instead of 
$97,000,000 as estimated by Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace. He adds others to prove that the 
industry has absorbed the major part of $182,913,000 in 
processing tax already paid, no part of which has been 
refunded by the Government. Therefore, he says, - 
stead of receiving ‘an outright gift of public money,” a 
Secretary Wallace said, the are still 
losers. 


HicHer Costs CItTep 


He brings out that Secretary Wallace took no account 
of the fact that much of the increase in cotton textile 
prices, which he ascribed to processors having passed the 
tax along, was really attributable to higher costs main- 
tained during the NRA period and continued since in- 
validation of NRA. 

Mr. McCampbell addresses Senator Norris because the 


‘Senator had asked Secretary Wallace for information on 


the return of the taxes, and had received a lengthy re- 
sponse dated February 19th, much of it consisting of a 
report compiled by L. H. Bean, economic adviser of the 
AAA, which was printed as a Senate record. 

“On the basis of late and corrected figures,” Mr. Mc- 
Campbell wrote to the Senator, “it is obvious that you 
have been misinformed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
concerning processing taxes, so far as the cotton textile 
industry for which I speak, is concerned. Both the letter 
of Mr. Wallace and the report of Mr. Bean are replete 
with loose accusations and misleading statements about 
this industry. Simple justice requires correction. Good 
sportsmanship requires complete retraction,” | 

With his letter, Mr. McCampbell inclosed an analysis 
of the processing tax situation, which concludes with a 
general indictment of the treatment accorded the cotton 
textile industry by this Administration. 

According to Mr. McCampbell, the Wallace-Bean fig- 
ure of $97,000,000 for impounded and unpaid cotton 
processing taxes should be reduced at the outset to $80.- 
321,310, He sets the total tax at $272,000,000 on a 
basis of $20,076 a bale on 13,548,500 bales, total Amer- 
ican consumption of cotton while the tax was in effect. 
From this he subtracts $182,913,000 as already paid, 1 
per cent as uncollectable, and $6,045,690 which would 
not have been collected in any event because of tax ex- 
emptions on certain bag goods, on exports, sales for 
charitable purposes, etc. 

He points out that the processors have delivered to 
their customers tax-free, those goods which were on hand 
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or in process when the tax was invalidated; the abated 
taxes on these amounted to $19,826,495. Further, he 
explains that last July, when it appeared likely that the 
AAA would be ruled unconstitutional, the processors pro- 
tected their customers by imserting in sales contracts 
clauses providing for refunds in event of a decision 
against the tax. Under these, he says, $37,359,075 has 
been paid. Subtracting from the remainder the costs of 
making adjustments and of litigation, he arrives at $19,- 


976,072 as all the cotton processors actually got back | 


and now retain. 
| U. S. Ficures Crrep 


He takes issue, also, with the Wallace-Bean assertion 
that the taxes ordered returned amounted to more than 
the “prosperity” net earnings of the industry. As perti- 
nent to the relation between profits and the processing 
tax, he cites a fiscal report just issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission on 582 cotton textile companies, cov- 
ering the first six months of last year. Of these, 415 


were classified as processors, therefore subject to tax, and 
they had a “net textile loss after interest” of $16,560,643. 


On the other hand, the 167 companies which were not 
listed as processors and therefore not subject to the tax 
showed a net profit of $468,137. 

Mr. McCampbell also shows that the actual manufac- 
turing margin, i.e., the difference between what cotton 
plus waste cost and the average price of staple cotton 
goods minus AAA taxes and NRA added costs, reached 
the low net point for all time in 1935. Normally this 
margin was 10:98 cents per pound. In 1934 it was 7.26 
cents, and last year it had fallen to 6.78 cents which was 
less than the processors had ever had before. This con- 
clusion is based on figures of Alston H. Garside, econo- 
mist of the New York Cotton Exchange, and Mr. Mc- 
Campbell says that it is proof positive that the proces- 
sors absorbed the greater part of the tax. 

During the entire processing tax period the “actual 
margin after processing tax and after the added costs of 
the NRA” as determined by Garside was 7.38 cents per 
pound, During the depression period from 1930 to July 
1, 1933, the corresponding actual margin was 9.16 cents 
per pound, The difference between these two figures 
represents the lowest possible estimate of the portion of 
the tax absorbed by the processors and amount to 1.78 
cents per pound, $8.51 a bale or a total of $115,293,480. 
This comparison, based on the worst three and a half 
years the industry had ever previously known, not only 
washes out the restoration completely but leaves the 
Government in debt to the industry some $95,000,000. 

Every possible attempt was made, Mr. McCampbell 
Says, to pass on the tax, but the millmen found that their 
customers simply would not take the goods at prices so 
far above current cotton quotations. 


Plan To Sell Mill 


Gulfport, Miss.—Following the Chancery Court’s ap- 
proval of the uncontested petition of John Bright Lord, 
New York, a foreclosure sale to satisfy a mortgage of 
$306,780 against the Walcott & Campbell Spinning Mill 
will be hel dby Eustis McManus, court clerk, whose re- 
port must be made by May 2nd. Although not officially 
confirmed, a current report is to the effect that the cotton 
mill will be converted into a silk mill. 
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of textile processing efficiency. 
A constant guard against obsol- 
escence must be maintained; 


ment, but also obsolescence in 
METHODS and MATERI- 
ALS. For chemical research is 
now so prolific that the best of 
yesterday is probably not the 
best of today. 


recognizes the complexity of 
modern processing problems. It 
realizes that no one man can be 
equal to all situations. There- 
fore it should welcome COL- 
LECTIVE THINKING via 
A-H Consultation Service. 


This service is rendered free 
of charge by a staff of specially 
trained chemists, assisted by a 
complete, modern laboratory 
and a company experience of 
121 years. Let it help you to 
check on the efficiency of rou- 
tine methods as well as new 
processing problems. 


New York .. Boston. 


Eternal vigilance is the price 


not only obsolescence in equip- 


Fair - minded management 


Philadelphia 
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Are Your Processing METHODS 
Obsolete? 


Let COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Tell You. 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. Softeners . . Soluble 


Oils . . Tallow 
Waxes .. Soaps . 
Flour .. Dextrines .. 
Starches .. Pigment 


Colors and Lakes . . 
Ammonia .. Acids. . 
Biue Vitriol . . Borax 
Bichromate of Soda.. 
Bichromate of Potash 
. Liquid Chlorine .. 
Chioride of Lime 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. . Charlotte 
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Exclusive Agents for— 
R. NEUMANN & Co. 
Calf-skins 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG.:CO. 
Dayton Cog Belt Drives 


THE H. E. WILSON & CO. 
Canvas Lug Straps 


ECONOMY CLOTHING GLUE 
Roller Shop Supplies 


BELTING 


Manufactured—Repaired 
Telephone Day—2218; Night—3916 


Contracts Awarded 


Raleigh, N. C—The State Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Contract award- 
ed contracts to the following hosiery 
mills for furnishing socks and stock- 
ings for State institutions: Glenwood 
Knitting Mills, Raleigh, N. C.; Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., 
and Varina Knitting Mills, Varina, 
N.C. 


Durham Hosiery Sues 
For Entire Tax Amount 


Greensboro, N. C.—-The Durham 
Hosiery Mills of Durham has filed 
suit in. Federal District Court here 
against Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue Charles H. Robertson, for refund 
of $205,598.85 of cotton processing 
taxes paid through his office to the 
Government, during the period of 
August 1, 1933, to March 1, 1935. 

The Durham company filed a 
claim for return of $186,467.03 in 
cotton processing taxes and for floor 
stock tax, making a combined total 
of $205,598.85, but the claim was 
disallowed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue at Washington, it 
was stated in. the complaint. 


Yarn Compensator 
For Feeding Rubber 


A new yarn compensator for feed- 
ing rubber, applicable to any type of 
textile machine handling rubber, 
either bare or covered, from cones, 
skeins or bobbins, has been intro- 
duced by the Hemphill Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I. | 

Described as a “‘Magic Hand,” the 


compensator consists of a small mo- 


Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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American Moistening Co. _... 
American Paper Tube Co. __...-. 
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Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Engineering Sales Co. 
Enka, American 
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Foster Machine Co. 3 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel . 
Franklin Process Co. ._._._.- 
Garland Mfg. Co. _. 
General Dyestuff Corp. - 
General Electric Co. 
General Plectric Vapor Lamp Co... 
Georgia Webbing & seins Co. 
Gill Leather Co. 
Goodrich, B. F. & Co. 
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Hermas Machine Co. 
Howard-Hickory Co., The ..23 and 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. 
Johnson, Chas. B. a | 


Keever Starch Co. .. 
Laurel Soap Mfg: Co., Inc. — 
Lindley Nurseries, Inc. .. 


Maguire, John P. & Co.. a 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div. ‘of Ray- 

bestos Manhattan, Inc., The — 
National Aniline & Chemical Oe. Inc. — 
National Oil Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 29 
Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
N. Y. @& N. J. Lubricant 
Noone, Wm. R. & Co. | 
Norland Machine Co. 29 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Core. 


Old Dominion Box Co., Inc. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. toh ee 
Orkin Exterminating Co. ............. 21 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, gS 
Preston, Gustavo Co. ies 


Reeves Pulley Co. 
Rhoads, J. E. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schieren, Chas. A. Co. .. 
Sevilla Biltmore, The .. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. . 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co.. 
Southern Ry. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co... 
Sperry, D. R. & Co. .. 

Staley Sales Corp. —......... 
Stanley Works 

Steel Heddle Mfe. 
Stein, Hall & Co. .. 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. H., Inc. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile-Finishing Machinery Co.. 
Textile Shop, The ..__... 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. . 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 36 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. _... — 
Viscose Co. . 


Vogel, Joseph A. Co 


WAK, Inc. — 
Wellington, Sears Co. 


Whitin Machine Works 11] 
Whitinsville Spinning 
Williams, I. B. & Sons 17 


tor, an enclosed mercury switch and 
a yarn take-up in one unit. 

The device “feels” variations in 
feeding tensions, the nganufacturer 
states, and starts or stops the motor 
to compensate the changes. When 
yarn sticks in coming off the con- 
tainer the take-up is automatically 
lifted; this. operates the enclosed 
mercury switch, the motor starts and 


exerts a pulling power on the yarn 
which varies with the resistance of- 
fered by the yarn. When yarn feeds 
freely the take-up drops, shutting off 
the motor and making over-feeding 
impossible, it is stated. 

The new compensator will be 
shown in operation at the Knitting 
Arts Exhibition in Philadelphia next 
month. 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED—Position by overseer weaving. 
Fifteen years overseer with one com- 
pany, now employed by large mill as 
overseer. Experienced on fancy, broad- 
cloth, rayon stripe, twill and sateen. 
Good reason for wanting to change. 
Best of references. Address “S. C.,” 
care Textile Bulletin. | 


| MURRAY LABORATORY | 


Chemist and Bacteriologist 
Analytical and Consulting. 
Sanitary, industria! 
analyses, sizing compounds, oils and 
general analyses. 
17 years experience 
|/21 W. McBee Ave. Greenville, S. C. | 


Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps 3; 
U. S. Patent Office 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
international Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co 
Foxboro Humidity Controls 
Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


Loans and authorizations to the 
furniture industry were made to 66 
firms for a total of $3,625,100. Boot 
and shoe industry, to 17 firms for a 
total of $1,319,500. Department 
stores, to 13 firms, for a total of $2,- 
378,000. 


23,337,070 Cotton. 
Spindles Active 


Washington.—The Bureau of the 
Census made known that, according 
to preliminary figures, 28,864,406 
cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on Feb. 
29, 1936, of which 23,337,070 were 
operated at some time during the 


month, compared with 23,323,958 for . 


January, and 24,916,758 for Febru- 
ary, 1935. : 


The hours of employment and of 
productive machinery are affected 
generally by organized short time. 
However, in order that the statistics 
may be comparable with those for 
earlier months and years, the same 
method of computing the percentage 
of activity has been used. Computed 
on this basis, the cotton spindles in 
the United States were operated 
during February, 1936, at 105.2 per 
cent capacity. This percentage com- 
pares with 111.9 for January, 103.8 
for December, 101.1 for November, 
103.8 for October, 93.9 for Septem- 
ber, and 100.0 for February, 1935. 
The average number of active spin- 
die hours per spindle in place for the 
month was 233. 


Viscose fluid in tanks is believed 
entirely ruined. The plant, located 
on the lowlands, on the right bank of 
the river, is covered several feet deep 
with: water. 


The engineering department has 
started cleaning off 3 inches of mud 


from machines and 6 inches on the 
floors. 


RFC Textile Loans 
Total $21,567,933 


Washington. — Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans authorized 
and commitments outstanding as of 
Dec. 31, 1935, under Section 5 of the 
RFC Act, as they relate to the tex- 
tile industry totaled $21,567,933, ac- 
cording to the quarterly report of the 
corporation filed with the Congress. 
The value of loans include all made 
to the industry since the bill became 
law. 


Of the 204 borrowers engaged in 
the textile and allied industries the 
following number of firms were 
granted loans: Cotton goods, 29 
firms, total $3,899,138.34; woolen 
goods, 23 firms, total $3,588,000; 
silk and rayon goods, 13 firms, total, 
$2,555,000; knit goods and hosiery, 
37 firms, total, $2,423,000; dyeing 
and finishing, 13 firms, total $6,240,- 
300; men’s clothing and furnishings, 
21 firms, total, $834,000; women’s 
clothing and furnishings, 22 firms, 
total, $216,000; upholstering mate- 
rial and draperies, eight firms, total, 
$200,500; all others within the above 
classification, 38 firms, total, $1,611,- 
950. 


and boiler water] 
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Cotton Textiles To 
Be Bought for WPA 


Washington. —- The Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department 
has made known intention to pur- 
chase 8,400,000 yards of cotton tex- 
tiles for account of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, to be delivered 
to emergency relief rooms throughout 
the United States. On this additional 
lot, bids will be opened April 2nd, 


- schedules calling for delivery on or 
before May 10th. 


_ Essential details of the, proposed 
purchases follow: 

Invitation No. 83, cotton prints, 
73x65, 1,100,000 yards. 

Tnvitation No. 84, cotton prints, 
64x56, 450,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 85, broadcloth, 
plain, 101x52, 200,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 86, chambray, type 
A, 36-inch, 355,000 yards; cham- 
bray, type A, 28-inch, 570,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 87, unbleached 
muslin, 1,300,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 88, bleached mus- 
lin, 85x72, 900,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 89, nainsook, sida 
90x76, 225,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 90, outing flannel, 
4.3 0z., 325,000 yards. 

lodtation No. 91, birdseye, 450,- 
000 yards. 

Invitation No. 92, blue denim, un- 
shrunk, 300,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 93, 
90x38, 125,000 yards. 

Invitation No. 94, sheeting, nar- 
row, 45- or 42-inch, unbleached or 
bleached, 1,200,000 yards. 


Invitation No. 95, huck toweling, 
425,000 yards. 


Invitation No. 96, terry toweling, 
475,000 yards. 


cotton twill, 


Viscose Co. Flood 


Damage 2 To 3 Millions 


Lewistown, Pa.—The Viscose Co. 
loss from flood waters is estimated 
between 2 and 3 million dollars, al- 
though officials have not confirmed 
this. It will be six weeks before any 
rayon is produced and one year until 


the plant is restored to normal, it is 
believed. 


Five thousand one hundred and 
fifty employees escaped with only a 
few minutes to spare and were ma- 
rooned in the plant two days and two 
nights before the flood subsided. No 
workers were injured or drowned. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS| 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


9 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


= 
: 
Neister Mitts Inc 


Selling Agents 7 
66-68 Worth St. New York: 


DoMESTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Taomas St... New oun 


BALING PRESS} 
5 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 


can run a wire. 
Our Catalogue sent on request will | 


you more about them. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., ine. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N.Y 
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Goods Markets 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were slightly im- 
proved last week although total sales of gray goods were 
again less than production. Buyers were showing more 
interest at the end of the week and the general tone of the 
market was somewhat better. Pressure against prices 
continued and there was considerable bidding for goods 
at prices that averaged from a sixteenth to an eighth of a 
cent under current quotations. Mills, however, in gen- 
eral, declined this business. 

Sales of finished goods were larger and retailers and 
wholesalers in the flooded districts were beginning to 
replenish stocks that had been ruined by the high waters. 
It is believed here that much more business of this char- 
acter will develop soon. 

A most encouraging development at the week-end was 
the better interest in later deliveries, with several fairly 
good print cloth sales for deliveries running into May 
reported. Ordinarily this would not excite comment, but 
it was stressed in some quarters that the concentration on 
spot goods in the last several weeks has been because of 
tax fears, and the assumption was that now that the tax 
idea has been abandoned, buyers feel more free to oper- 
ate ahead. 

Sales of print cloths were about evenly divided among 
the three more popular standard constructions. These 
were 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares at 7 7-16c, 39-inch 4.75- 
yard 68x72s at 5 15-16c and 38'4-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s 
at 5 7-16c. In each case there were good sales for later 
deliveries as well as of spots. The 38'%-inch 6.25-yard 
60x48s were sold in only sniall amounts at 4 9-1l6c. 

Quick deliveries of 100x60 carded mgr rasa were 
sold at 7c. The 112x60s were moved at 8% On 80x 
60s the market was called 67<c, with § 13- 6c quoted on 
the 80x56s. 

The fine goods markets found continued good inquiry 
for spot deliveries of various types of cloths, and the 
sales for the week, while confined to quick shipments, had 
run into good yardage. Premiums were asked but were 
not usually paid for some of the combed lawn construc- 
tions. 


Caray goods, 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, yard, 36x60s 
Dress ginghams 


STEVENS & CO. 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——Most trading in yarns was confined 
to small orders for prompt delivery buyers were not in- 
terested beyond their known needs and very little busi- 
ness for future delivery was placed. . The total of new 
business for the past several weeks has been limited. 
However, specifications on old orders continued good and 
shipments have been holding up well. 

Marget reports show that carded and combed peeler 
yarn sales will make a somewhat better showing than last 
month’s, but the March business has been handled at 
slightly lower than the average February transaction, 
though during the last two weeks there have been no 
price adjustments of much consequence. As compared 
with their expectations, however, local yarn suppliers 
admit that March was a disappointment. After a long 
period of sustained interest in obtaining prompt deliv- 
eries, many yarn users now indicate that there is less 


need for them to press for shipments. Many of the spin- 


ners have, accordingly, accepted this as the signal to 
reduce their spindle operations, in the hope that prompt 
action may help them to avoid later curtailment of a 
widespread and drastic nature. 

Small lots of ordinary quality carded yarn continue 
available at prices lower than shown in the published 
lists, but there are said to be no steady sellers at the 
lowest figures. Local interests continue quoting in many 
cases substantially above the figures carried in the pub- 
lished lists. On the surface, it looks as if a “bottom”’ 
has gradually been forming under the yarn list, which 
should serve as a starting point for the next price rally, 
but thus far sellers are not anxious to offer predictions. 

Selling efforts have been increased during the last week 

or ten days and in some quarters it is claimed that at 
least a moderate enlargement will materialize in cotton 
yarn buying early in April. 
' In ply combed yarns, production in the last few weeks 
has been running nominally larger than shipments and 
from one-third to nearly one-half larger than sales. Sin- 
gle combed yarns are in better balance than this, as be- 
tween production and the shipments and sales. This is 
worthy of note, as local yarn houses regard combed yarns 
as occupying a much stronger position at present than 
carded weaving and knitting yarns. 


Southern Single Skeins 24s 
10s 23% - 30s 
12s - 40s 38 
l4s Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
280. | _.. 264%-_. 
35%-. 16s 26% - 
Southern Single Warps Carpet Yarns 
SBM Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
24%~- Colored stripe; 8s, 3 
26 -26% White carpets, 8s, 3 
29. and 4-ply . 23%-24 
30s - Part Yarns 
Southern Two- Piy Chain 8s, 2, 3 4-ply 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4- ply ie 
ge 23%--_. 12s, 2-ply 22% - 
12s 30s, 2-ply 29-% -30 
16s Southern Frame Cones 
20s 26%- 8s 23%- 
248 28% - 108 23%- 
26s 29% - 12s 24. 
30s 31%-_. 14s 24%- 
36s 34%- 16s - 
40 - 18s 2514 - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 20s 26 
31% - 22s 26% - 
10s 24s 27% - 
l4s 26% - 288 29% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the / 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning § 
room since the advent of the HIGH | 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


5 Greenville, S. C. 


Lowell, Mass. 
: Harold P. Goller 


Francis B. Boyer 
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To Insure PERFECT—UNIFORM—SOFT— 
BOBBINS on your Flyer Frames, use 
THE NORLANDER FLYER PRESSER 


For 35 Years Highest in Qaulity—Lowest in Price 


= The Norlander Machine Company 
2 Gastonia, N. C. 


With years of service and experience to hundreds of Cotton Mills all 
over the United States we tier you the best Skilled Workmanship = 


repairing, Flyers, Spindles of all kinds, Steel Rolls, Twister Rolls and 
Drawing Rolls. 


OUR MOTTO 
QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COsT 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


= 
: 
= 
New Bedford, Mass. = 
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"LINING | 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat. ore. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


HARTSVILLE. S. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
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The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


GAFFNEY, S. C. 


Here’s where Alma Mill has been closed down by a 


strike, and nothing gained by it, and nothing good ever 


will be accomplished by such methods. 


The big Saxon Mill at Spartanburg has been closed 


down several months; Mollohon Mill at Newberry, and 
Alma Mill at Gaffney, have both been idle several weeks; 
Alma is one of the Hamrick group; others of this group 
are on short time. | 


The majority of the people at Alma wish to work, as 


proven by their signatures to a request that the mill re-_ 


sume operations, but were so harassed and intimidated 
by the opposing minority that when the mill opened the 
doors last week, such a few responded that no attempt 
to run was made. 

Every person is still a free agent: he can work or not, 
as he pleases; but if he chooses idleness, he has no right 
to interfere with those who wish to work, and no right to 
expect the worker to keep him up. 

Gaffney is a nice little town with several cotton mills 
that have given employment to hundreds for years, at 
good wages. The majority of the people are honest, 
hard-working and self-respecting, and we do hope there 
will be no further trouble here or elsewhere; peace and 
harmony, or “peas and hominy,” are greatly to be de- 
sired by all the human race, and are most enjoyed when 
paid for in loyalty and honest work. . 


GAFFNEY Mec. Co. 


This is the big mill, right in town with the nice office 
and attractive front yard. It gives employment to two 
eight-hour shifts, and is largely responsible for the finan- 
cial success of the business interests of the city. 

Some of our best friends have lived here for years— 
among them being Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Meredith and 
their lovely, happy family. Mr. Meredith is the genial 
overseer of the cloth room. The writer has spent some 


_pleasant hours in their hospitable home during the past 


20 years. 
Superintendent O. A. Sullivan is still a widower, but as 


this is leap year, most anything can happen. R. W. 
Carr is assistant superintendent. 3 


J. W. Godfrey, overseer carding, has things in nice 
shape in his department, and Mr. Kennett, overseer of 
spinning, keeps things humming, with C,. D. McGraw as 
an able assistant. | 

J. B. Bolin is overseer spooling and warping, ‘and he 
truly has a “better half,’ who has been running warpers 
31 years in this mill, and does not look much over 31! 

W. C. Chandler, overseer weaving, has a secret com- 
partment in his desk in which he keeps the spondulix to 
pay for The Textile Bulletin, and has never failed to ° 
have it ready when | called on him. 

Miss Fannie Shirley, in the weave room, and Mrs. 
Euzalia Clary, in the spinning room, are among my good 
friends. 

: Derry Damask MILL 

Dr. W. K. Gunter is president, treasurer and man- 
ager, and one of the most interesting conversationalists. 
It is always a treat to call on him, and this time I was 
handsomely rewarded by receiving as a present one of 
the lovely bedspreads manufactured here. 

J. R. Mallory is vice-president; C. A. Jeffries, secre- 
tary, and J. J. Camp, superintendent. 

This is not a large plant, but the product is as perfect 
in design and quality as one can wish for, and the colors 
are lovely. — 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C. 


The people of ‘Williamston Mill village are noted for 
civic, and, as usual, are now busy making plans for 
pretty flower yards and good gardens. Some of the 
finest zinias, asters, marigolds and larkspur that I have 
ever seen were in this mill village. 

When the mill company had P. C. Story, superintend- 
ent at Calhoun Falls, and T. H. Wood, superintendent 
at Williamston, to change places, it was probably pretty 
hard on them both; Mr. Story had been “Daddy” and 
adviser for the people at Calhoun for around 20 years. 
They would go to him for advice on any and everything, 
knowing that he had their interest at heart, and would 
not fail them. 

Mr. Wood was also greatly loved and appreciated at 
Williamston, though he had only been there two or three 
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years. Mr. Story says he’s “getting acclimatized” and 
here’s hoping that Mr. Wood is “ditto.” 

Did not have much work to do at Williamston, as 
most of our subscribers there are paid up; but I had the 
pleasure of renewing W. C. Brewer, carder, and J. M. 
Payne,, weaver, and enjoyed a good dinner with Mr. 
Story and his pretty daughter, Sybil. 


ST. PAULS, N. C. 


St. Pauts CoTTon MILL Co. 


Was glad to find all three of these mills running, and 
slowly but surely regaining an established business. 
These mills have been hard hit, and there are still obsta- 
cles to overcome; but continued co-operation and stead- 
fast. faith will pull the trick. 

The death of the beloved secretary and treasurer, A. 
R. McEachern, which occurred Feb. 17th, threw a pall 
of sadness over the entire town. 

G. T. Fisher, formerly assistant, is now secretary and 


- treasurer, and W. T. Maddrey is assistant secretary and 


treasurer. J. M. Butler is president and M. D. Pittman, 
superintendent. 

‘The shipping clerk looked awfully self-conscious when 
I walked into the office and I soon found that he and 
Miss Thelma Hayes had just: been hitched double. Here’s 


hoping that neither will ever kick over the traces, nor 


find a load too heavy to pull, and that they will pull to- 
gether amicably to the end of Life’s road. 

Was happy to get our fine bunch of subscribers back 
in the family, and certainly appreciate the cordial co- 
operation of Superintendent Pittman and the overseers 
in this work. The mills run two shifts. 

C. W. Pearson, shipping clerk; Ben Edwards, overseer 
spinning and winding; Hartford Muse, overseer spinning 
on first shift; M. F. Guy, overseer spinning and winding; 
A. J. Wright, overseer twisting, winding, warping and 
spooling in Mill No. 2. 

M. C. Hickman, overseer carding, spinning and wind- 
ing, No. 2; J. E. Jones is overseer weaving. (The weav- 
ing is all in No. 2, and they are truly making some beau- 
tiful and good quality upholstery. ) 

Ed Sineth is overseer spinning, spooling, winding and 
twisting on second shift; Warren Robinson, second hand 
in winding, second shift; Herbert Muse is overseer weav- 
ing, second shift. 

QO. R. Blackwell is second hand in spinning on second 
shift in No. 3, and D. D. Barber is second hand in spin- 
ning on first shift, No. 3. This is the prettiest mill in 
the group and clean as a pin. 


A New DvyEHOUSE 


A new dyehouse, well equipped, started operations 
Feb. 24th, with J. C. Lindsay, overseer. He is turning 


out some gorgeous colors and has a reason to be proud 


of his job. 
Goop Nrews 


Saw Dewey Carter, salesman, who was calling on Su- 
perintendent Pittman, and was delighted to learn from 
him that his father, A. B. Carter, is very much improved 
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in health. He has been ill for sometime with heart 
trouble. His friends will be pleased to learn of his im- 
proved condition. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


Smithfield Manufacturing Company is the name of 
this mill, now under new management. R. P. Holding 
is president and D. M. Williams is treasurer. He is the 
handsome and progressive son of Superintendent J. O. 
Williams, of Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., and we 
are proud to say that being treasurer has not enlarged 
his hatband, nor made him less friendly and courteous. 

We are delighted to see this pretty mill running again 
after being idle for some time. 

J. D. Warren is carder and E. J. Clark, spinner. The 
product is hosiery and knitting yarns. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Tue Textite TRIBUNE Is TEN YEARS OLD 


The Textile Tribune, a weekly publication for mill 
operatives, has celebrated its tenth birthday, and here 
are our hearty congratulations. 

There is a crying need for just such a publication as 


this and it should have the support and encouragement 
it deserves. : 


Modernizing Mill Buildings 


Goldsboro, N. C.—The Borden Manufacturing Com- 
pany began work on modernization of its two buildings 
on North William street, installation of some new equip- 


ment, and rearrangement. The project will cost between 
$50,000 and $60,000. 


$800,000 Expansion in Greenville Area 


Greenville, S. C—Greenville County textile plants are 
nearing the completion of their expansion program start- 
ed nearly a year ago, which according to figures made 
public at the annual banquet of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, resulted in the expenditure of $800,000. 


Construction of the Palmetto Print Works at Union 
Bleachery headed the list with an outlay of $300,000. 
Four print machines are being installed, and will be com- 


_ pleted in two or three weeks, officials said. A slight in- 


crease in the number of employees will be made, the exact 
number not having been determined. 


Second on the list in size, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce figures, was the Dunean expansion program, 
which called for an outlay of $200,000. A slasher room 
was constructed, a new boiler was installed and new 
looms were added. | 


Next in size came the Southern Bleachery program, 
which was placed by trade body officials at $200,000. A 
building has been constructed and new machinery will 
be installed in the early future, although mill officials said 
they could not say just when this would be. There will 
be a slight increase in the number of employees. 


Addition. of 100 looms at Slater mills was responsible 


for the $0,000 textile expansion program there, com- 
pleting the total of $800,000 for the county. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, — parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wiiton, N. H. Sou. Agt., 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.;: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atianta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., Willlam Parker,. Mger.; Chattanoo 
Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Megr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.,’ First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., BE. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. ’ 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National me: Bldg., Bar! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fia., 415 Hampton St., Flanagan. 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St... D. M. 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bidg., H C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep.. R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile ge a 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. 
T. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN inc., Providence, R. l. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1616 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; 'W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Piace, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, oe 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 Hi » St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety - 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Wihstote-Metens: N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 


‘Ty. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 


F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 


' Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 


Reps., . B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 


Hull St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
leton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CoO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H, W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte. N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4& CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.;: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Pxecu- 

tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, M1. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 619 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P: O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 664, 
Tei. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: C. 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT ee. Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bldg Charlotte, N.C. 


COMMERCIAL sees CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. a. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
em. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, a 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg. 
tanburg. C.. J. Canty Alevander Aaat. Sou. orn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bl 
Atlanta, Ga. C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., $24- 


N. C. Bank any Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Bale o., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., lé4l Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixte 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; 
East Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot 
Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peer- 
less Roll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep. 
John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. x 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte. N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 


DRAPER Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 "horaath 
St., Ss. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
H, Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
M E. P. Davidson, Asst. M —Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
30 W. First St., Charlotte, Cc. Reps., L. BD. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda A C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 136 8S. Spring St., Conco N. C.; W. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., olumbus, Ga.; d. A. Franklin, pH Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .t., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept.. Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8., 218 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 5681, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. : 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W Lassiter, Grace American Bidg.. Rich- 
mond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg. Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Pesnensnad Bldg.. Bluefield, W. Va.; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. 'C.: H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, NM. ©. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Gohencctaty Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. E. H. yy Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.;: Charlotte, N. 2. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. ka. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahorsa City, Okla., F. 
D, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices’ Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, ag Tenn., WwW. O. Me- 
Kinney, Raa Ft. Worth ex., A. . Keen, Mer; Knoxville, 

Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky. EK. B. Myrick, Mgr.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Richmond, 
Ww. cklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., A. Uhr, 
Sou. Bervice Shops, Atlanta. Ga.;: W. J. Selbert, Dal 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps.. Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W.., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Charlotte, N. C, 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton Cc. "Sie Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
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Gossett, Greenville, S..C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 
JI. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, ee Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William W. Conard, Greenwood, 5. Cc. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens- Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami: Harry P. Leu, Inc., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply_Co.. Macon. 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Ine. Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston BHlectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Reps.. W. C. Killick. 206-207 BD. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: P. B. 
Wekels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; BE. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; ©. W. Sanders, 209 ©. Broadway, Louls- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atianta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4& KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2616 Commerce 8St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8S. C.; Cameron & Darkley 
Co., Charleston, 8S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; EB. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 


Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C., T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
s. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. : 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Talley 
x 


bu 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. O. Bo 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 

H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. 
Cc: J. W. Rimmer, Mgr.; tz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. 0. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales ae W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 

uare Bidg., Baltimore. Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1806 Court Square 

dg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 833 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.: B. HB. Dodd. 333 St. Charlies St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; 8.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps., J. 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
8S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; u. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 


py Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 


tte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial linton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.; Iton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.;: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
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Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. ler, P. O. Box 1888, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 616 N. Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
hia, apnea: Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O.. Box 1083, Char- 
otte, N. C. 


LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CoO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington Bidg., H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH €E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, iInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Filorida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville Agent). Kentucky—Ashiland, Ben Wil- 
lamson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Liwey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co... and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenofr. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmir gton, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Cvo.;: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S.. Rirm- 
ene. Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1818 Harding Place, Charlotte. 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. N 

York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., pie. 

; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mgr... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. ar. a Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker, C. BE. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: HT A. 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg., Chattanoo,a Tenn.; J. H. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg., Greensboro 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 BE. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H 


Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Wareh ; 
Tenn. ouse, Chattanooga. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 267 W. Exchange St. 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 

eps., L. aylor, Box , Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, G 
C.; H. B. Askew, Box 2723, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 392 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Secu. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
B. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta. Ga., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant. 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N.C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 


Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte. N. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte. N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller. C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, ‘113 Broad St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps., J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1689. Greenville, S. C.: L. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N C.; A. 8S. Jay, 329 West Point 8t., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.. P. H. 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. “ 
B. S&S ROY & SONS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 2 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, representative. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mar.: 
Greenville, 8. : : 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J.. Sou. Rep.. Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. Shimp, Cummins 8ta., 
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Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland 8t., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchouplitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, Ss. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Rep., Bugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 
STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur Ill. Sou.-Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mgr. 812 Mont- 
Steer Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. mY Dean. Reps., W. T. 
*Steen, Greenville, A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 

. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave... 8.W.. H 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box. 1204, 


2600-2620 N. Western 


Office, 
Union 


Sou. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Aetna Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave. Greenville, 
Ss. C.. H. B. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg. a Charlotte, N . C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 ey St., Fal 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, bccstaiaiors S. C. 


STRWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Etewart Fence Construction Co.., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Hstates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St., Columbia, Ss C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 8. C.; R. B. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: H 
D. ‘Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Avé., Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg., Wilmington, N., C.: Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
Donaldson Fortson, Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Su ply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; 
D. EB. Kehoe, 412 EB. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mgr. 


THE, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk , and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. 
houses “thas ali’ principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave.. New York City. 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Nattonal Bank 
Bidg.. arlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: H. G. Mayer and 
James Cook, Sou. Reps. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin 8St., Spartanb 
EFaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


Atlanta, Ga., $24 Marietta St., . Bullard; Birmingham, Ala. 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin *Chariotte, States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; hattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co.. 903. James Bldg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg., 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon eon Co., 8rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel 606 Burwell 
Bidg.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bldg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1143 Canal Bank Bldg.; *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., w.c. Utley; *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
Plants, Greenville, 8. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. 


District Offices, Box $01, 
Bulk plants and ware- 


H. Sou. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Rowell Holt, First Nat. = 


Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, Mae. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Baise Mer., Monti- 
cello 
U. &. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, So 
Palmer, 116 13th 8St.,. Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. ‘Hardy. 
931 Walker Ave., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., L chbur Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, a.; Bullington’ Paint 


Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morgan's, Inc.., 
ill W. Broad 8t., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Haw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., BE. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meetin 
Charleston, 8. C.; Pri 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th 8t., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110°N: Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc tee 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman ‘Dru Co., 616 State S8t., Knoxville, 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville, 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8. Jefferson St., 


Huntsville, Ala.; Campbel! 
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Coal Co. 236- 240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 

ing & Supply Co.. P. O. Box 116. Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; Shaw Paint & 
Wallpaper Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 
Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply Co.., Bluefield, 
W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply 
Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Southern Pine Lumber 
Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 


U. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., Providence, 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver ‘'B. Land , P. O. Box 168, Athens, Ga. : 


VEEDER- ROOT, inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1 Woodside Bldg. . Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
es Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
office and stock room at 187 8. Marietta St., 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
ness Ave., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. 

ee CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, gr. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N C.., 'W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
* Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 
ce. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS SONS, |. &.. ‘Dover. N. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg. 
218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., N. J. Sou. Re 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro; N. C.; G. ‘Bearell, 


Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


L., with Sou. 
Gastonia, N, 
Megr., 1733 Inver- 


H. Sales C 
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Explains Dividend Reduction 


High Point, N. C.—J. E. Millis, president and treas- 
urer of the Adams-Millis Corporation, issued the follow- 
ing statement in connection with reduction of that firm’s 
quarterly dividend payment: 


“The stockholders of the Adams-Millis Cabsiapebi: at 
their annual meeting on March 18th, authorized the ex- 
penditure of $150,000 for modernization of certain knit- 
ting machinery. In view of this proposed expenditure 
and the possibility of necessity for additional improve- 
ments and the uncertainty of the general situation, it is 
felt that the conservative course is to keep dividend pay- 
ments strictly within current earnings. 


“The directors’ decision to reduce the common stock 
dividends was based on the fact that earnings for the first 
quarter are not expected to cover the 50-cent quarterly 
rate recently paid. 


“The management has aie however, that earnings 
will develop satisfactorily during the balance of this year. 
Should their hope be realized, the stockholders may ex- 
pect subsequent dividend distribution to be such that 
their dividend income for the whole of 1936 will compare 
favorably with recent years.” 


900,000 Yards of Cotton for WPA Sought 
By Government 


Washington._—The Procurement Division, Treasury 
Department, made known intentions to purchase an ad- 
ditional 900,000 yards of cotton textiles for account of 
the Works Progress Administration. According to de- 
partment officials, these goods are to be shipped to seven 
destinations in the State of Illinois and by the shortest 
route from point of origin to final destination. 


On this lot bids will be opened March 25th and deliv- 
eries shall be made on or before April 15th. 

The details follow: Invitation 82, gingham, 32-inch, 
standard, 100,000 yards. Chambray, Type A, 286,000 
yards, Unbleached muslin, 36-inch, 514,000 yards. 
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IF ITS PAPER 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Send Lbs Your Order 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


ooks That Will Help You 


We sure could get alot 


more yarn delivery if 
some of our frames had 


new rings. 


3 


Yes Sir, Mr. Smith 


> It is common experience that front roil delivery 
can be increased 10% to 15% after replacing worn 
rings with new ones. Check up with your superinten- 
dent and see what frames he is running with extra twist 


to prevent excessive ends down. 


Then install new 


DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on these and note 


the marked production increase. 


Makers of Spinning and 


FINISH 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


. 


CO. 
“Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 


Mid-West 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GranHam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 75c. 
Published By 
Clark Publishing Company 
N. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TOMPKIPS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


Price, $2.00. 


Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 
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PICK COUNTERS. 


Twenty-nine years ago, Veeder-Root engineers 
designed, built and installed the first pick 
counters — which are still going strong.* 


Every year since 1907, Veeder-Root has of- 
fered the industry the finest pick counter 
available ... for Veeder-Root engineers have 
been first with every important advance in 
pick counter design and construction. 


The Veeder-Root Pick Counter you order to- 
day is backed by the proved performance of 
over 450,000 installations. Ask a Veeder-Root 
representative to show you the features that 
make it the most accurate and the most eco- 


nomical counter for your looms. | : | 
: Ask a Veeder-Root representative to 
* At your request we will gladly furnish you the name show you the features that make it 
of the mill where these first Veeder-Root Pick Count- the most accurate and most econom- 
ers are still giving satisfactory performance. ical counter for your looms. 


EED OOT, 


HARTFORD, CONN. soston montreaL tonpon « GREENVILLE, S. C. 


BUILDERS OF COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 1878 
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